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COVER YOUR WOUNDS, 


BY GEO. SHEPARD BURLEIGH. 








If ye have sins, consume them before God, 
As on an altar in your secret heart; 
If ye have sorrows, hide their bitter smart, 
Till strong to crush them to the trampled sod. 
ow the reek of every smouldering clod 
ll faces, in the home and mart, 
And on our vision force each festering part, 
To give to Pity what deserves the rod? 
A brave man, buffeted on Fortune’s tide, 
Ashamed of his intrusive misery, 
Draws o’er his breast the mantle of his pride, 
With grace that veils its firm validity ; 
And where the weak shed gloom and wretched- 
ness, 
He turns to mellow light the fires of his distress 
—Christian Register. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Western Australia is likely soon to fol- 
low New Zealand in granting full suffrage 
to women. A letter dated Aug. 11 informs 
us that an effort to secure it failed in the 
Legislature by only onevote. The strength 
of the movement surprised even its friends. 
Next year it will probably secure a 
majority. 

In South Australia, also, full woman 
suffrage is under consideration. On Aug. 
15 the Minister of Education moved the 
secord reading of an adult suftrage bill. 
On motion of Mr. Caldwell the debate was 
adjourned to Aug. 17. We shall look with 
interest for further advices. At the last 
accounts the debate was in pr gress. 

or t 

The full text of the Michigan decision 
against the constitutionality of municipal 
suffrage has not reached us; but we 
understand that the Supreme Court of 
that State bases its opinion upon the fact 
that the State Constitution says male 
citizens shall be voters *‘in all elections.”’ 
This unlucky phrase is peculiar to the 
Constitution of Michigan. Most of the 
twenty or more States where women now 
exercise partial suffrage have the word 
“male” in their constitutions, but the 
courts have uniformly held, hitherto, that 
this limitation applies only to officers 
named in the State constitution. The 
Michigan decision, as the Boston Adver- 
tiser points out, does not affect the con- 
Stitutionality of municipal suffrage in 
other States. 





+o, —— 
It is a pity that one of the most pro- 


gressive States of the Union should be | 


saddled with so exceptionally ironclad a 
constitution. 
decision is carried to its logical con- 


clusion, it will deprive Michigan women | 
of school suffrage also, which they have 


exercised without objection for many 


years. Indeed, it is hard to say where the | 


line will be drawn. ‘‘All elections” in- 
cludes elections not merely in municipal 
corporations, but in all other legal cor- 
porations. Yetin all other legal corpora- 
tions women who are stockholders can 
vote, from one end of the country to the 
Other. If this decision should deprive 
Michigan women, not only of their new 
right of municipal suffrage, but of other 


Moreover, if the present | 


franchises which they have exercised for 
years, it will stir up a public indignation 
which will help powerfully toward gain- 
ing them full suffrage. It is a pity the 
Michigan Supreme Court did not remem- 
ber the wise words of Chief-Justice Park, 
of Connecticut, when it was attempted to 
exclude women from practising law : 

We are not to forget that all statutes 
are to be construed, as far as possible, in 
| favor of equality of rights. All restrictions 
| upon human liberty, all claims for special 
| privileges, are to be regarded as having 
| the presumption of law against them, and 
as standing upon their defence, and can 
| be sustained, if at all by valid legislation, 
| Only by the clear expression or clear impli- 
| cation of the law. 


— te 








| The Corcoran Scientific School of the 
Columbia University, Washington, D.C., 
has just received a gift of $2,000 to found 
a scholarship for women. The name of the 
donor is unknown, the gift being simply 
accompanied by the statement that it was 
‘ta donation from a woman, in memory of 
a woman student of science, to be used 
for the benefit of women students of 
| science.” Although the Corcoran Scien- 
| tific School has opened its doors to women 
equally with men since its foundation, and 
| has graduated women who have distin- 
| guished themselves in the exact sciences, 
| this is the first recognition it has received. 
|The conditions under which the benefits 
| of this scholarship may be enjoyed can be 
| learned by application to the Dean of the 
school. 


| 
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Lucy Stone was one of the most genu- 
| inely modest of women. During her last 
illness, she gave her family directions 
| about the funeral, and they found that 
she had only thought of having a few 
| friends at the house. They told her 
many people would be disappointed if the 


service was not held in a church. She 
| Said she did not think they had better try 
to have it in a church; that there would 
not be enough people who would care to 
| come, to fill a church; but that her fami- 
| ly might do as they pleased. It would 
have been a complete surprise to her 
| gentle spirit to see hundreds of people 
| standing silent in the street waiting for 
the doors to be opened, and eleven hun- 
dred crowding the historic church to its 
| utmost capacity. The Christian Register 
said: 

An immense audience was present. 
Never have we seen in Boston a more rep- 
resentative gathering of people inter- 
ested in social, philanthropic, and political 
reform. . . . The occasion was deeply im- 
pressive and fitting, as were the addresses 
from the platform. The great, silent 
audience, which packed the floor, gallery 
and aisles, spoke still more eloquently its 
tribute. 

The Boston Home Journal said: 

A beautiful tribute to the deceased was 
that sea of faces at the church, waiting 
in patience and reverential silence for the 
privilege of looking once more upon the 
face which, even in the last deep sleep, 
wore the sweetness and calm that had 
ever characterized it, and bore no sign of 
suffering. 


a 

Rev. M. J. Savage preached last Sun- 
day at the Church of the Unity, in this 
city, an appreciative sermon on Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, toa large congregation. He said 
some people might think the subject 
unsuited for Sunday; but if he had an- 
nounced that he should preach on Miriam, 
or Deborah, or Ruth, or Sarah the wife of 
Abraham, no one would have thought the 
topic inappropriate for a sermon; yet not 
one of those women had done a hundredth 
part as much for humanity as Mrs. Stone. 
Mr. Savage’s sermons are published week 
by week in pamphlet form, and reach a 
large audience. Copies can be obtained 
frora Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston; price, five cents. Rev. W. H. 
Savage, of Watertown, Mass., preached 
on the same day, on the same subject. 
On the preceding Sunday, a very beauti- 
ful sermon on Mrs. Stone was preached 
by Rev. C. C. Earle, of the Harvard Street 
Baptist Church, in this city. 


— «~2> —— 





The sermon of Rev. Louis A. Banks on 
‘‘Lucy Stone: Her Life and Work’ has 
been printed by Lee & Shepard in 
pamphlet form, with an excellent likeness 
| of Mrs. Stone. It can be had from the 
|" publishers, or at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
| Office, price 25 cents. 


— +~o> - 


| The New York Woman Suffrage Party 
| State Committee advise women through- 
out the State outside of New York City 

and Brooklyn to demand registry as 
| voters, and to pay no attention to the 





—— 





report of a decision by Justice Pardon C. | 
Williams, at Syracuse, that the school 
suffrage law is unconstitutional. The 
committee say the law is not unconstitu- 
tional; that it is binding on all election 
officers, unless the Court of Appeals de- 
cides otherwise, and that the higher 
court will reverse the decision of Justice 
Williams and uphold the law. The com- 
mittee add that the decision of the in- 
ferior court against the law is obtained at 
the last moment, to keep women’s votes 
out, because the Court of Appeals cannot 
act on the matter in time for this elec- 
tion, and that the men responsible are 
marked for punishment at the polls; that 
Judge Williams’ decision only applies to 
the particular case in which it was given, 
and that nothing butan order from a court 
personally served on a board of registry 
cap relieve the latter from its duty under 
the law. 





ee 


The Boston Herald declares that the 
woman suffrage movement ‘‘is dying out,” 
that ‘there is perhaps less interest in the 
question now than there was forty years 
ago,” etc., ete. But we observe that the 
Herald of late devotes an unusual amount 
of attention to suffrage. Hardly a day 
passes that the Herald does not have a 
fling at the cause in its editorial columns. 
Good sportsmen do not waste ammuni- 
tion on game that is already dead or 
dying, nor do great newspapers take up 
their precious editorial space with fre- 
quent discussions of questions in which 
there is no public interest. As Col. Hig- 
ginson said some years ago, when a well- 
known literary man devoted nine columns 
of a prominent magazine to the effort to 
prove that one of Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford’s books was unworthy of the slight- 
est notice, the quantity of the attack goes 
far to neutralize its quality. 





+e 

Principal Jones, the head of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, is one of the most progres- 
sive men in England, and carries large 
influence. He is a distinguished scholar, 
having taken a double first in Baliol, and 
is the educational leader in Wales, which 
means a great deal to the wide-awake 
Welsh women. No educational institution 
in Great Britain has taken a position so 
logical as that of the Welsh University. 
A clause in the charter recently bestowed 
upon it by Parliament, and which was 
adopted with unanimity, reads: 


Women shall be eligible equally with men to 
any degree which the University is by this, our 
Charter, authorized to confer. Every office 
hereby created in the University, and the mem- 
bership of every authority hereby constituted, 
shall be open to women equally with men. 

College women should be on the alert 
to secure similar action in institutions 
which have already admitted women to the 
pupil’s desk, but not to the professor’s 
chair nor the council of administration. 

_— +> —— 


Dr. Manouvrier, professor of the School 
of Anthropology in Paris, by a great 
number of experiments made on male and 
female skulls, of which one hundred each 
were taken from the Paris catacombs, 
demonstrates not only that the female 
forehead is as capacious as man’s, but that 
woman possesses a higher type of head. 
The curve of the forehead, found only in 
the human race, is sharper, and the pari- 
etal development is less thanin man. The 
coronal suture is in woman less oblique 
than in man, as that of man is less oblique 
than in idiots and monkeys. 


—+ or 





Anatomists have hitherto examined and 
reported upon the skulls of distinguished 
men and women without reference to the 
size and structure of the bodies to which 
they belonged, considering them as though 





independent and apart from the rest of 
the skeleton. Numerous errors have re- | 
sulted from this unscientific mode of 
examination, conclusions have been care- 
lessly drawn, and women labelled ‘‘infe- 
rior.” Dr. Manouvrier draws the opposite 


conclusion. 
— +~o —_—_—_—— 


Exercises in memory of Mrs. Lucy | 
Stone were held at the public hour at | 
Chauncy Hall last Wednesday morning. | 
A poem by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was | 
read by Blanche E. Ware, followed by the | 
reading of a part of ‘‘Eternal Goodness” | 
by Katharine A. Whiting. Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield addressed the school on the | 
‘*Life and Character of Lucy Stone.” 
er en 


Four thousand students and two hun- 
dred teachers are enrolled in the English 
‘college by post,” in which women of 


leisure instruct gratuitously by mail girls 
who have not the time or money to at- 
tend school. The head of the system 
receives applications for tuition from 
would-be students, and places these 
in communication with the volunteer 
teachers. 


+2 





A SERENE MEMORY. 


“ , . . Silence, against which we dare not cry, 
Aches round us like a strong disease and new.’’ 

While we vainly strive to realize that 
the winning voice is still forever, that the 
sweet, familiar face will come with an- 
swering smile no more, we recall freshly 
the brave and saintly spirits gone beyond, 
and say, “She is in good company.” 
When I first knew Mrs. Stone in this 
office, I knew also the noble presence of 
Wendell Phillips, the earnest, benignant 
look of the elder Garrison. Here we saw 
the fine, statuesque face of Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, who wrought for women with 
heart and voice and pen while life was 
his, and his Wife’s light figure that belied 
her snowy curls. Here often came Abby 
May in her powerful prime, and beautiful 
Julia Anagnos; Charles Slack and Charles 
Codman, stanch fighters both. Mrs. Child 
was living then, full of sympathy, al- 
though feeble. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was president of the State Associ- 
ation. Louisa Alcott lent her quick wit 
and ready pen to any work for suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, with her gra- 
cious bearing, and Judge Thomas Russell 
of the silver tongue, came here. [MHere, 
too, I heard Dr. Bowditch—old, tremulous, 
infirm, but with dark eyes blazing still— 
tell the story of Anthony Burns in such 
graphic way that one almost heard the 
tolling of the bells. Here throng in mem- 
ory many less known, but no less true. 
And while I leave to abler hands the story 
of these years, I bear my testimony of 
reverent gratitude to ‘‘the simple great 
ones gone,” above all to the dear leader, 
near whom, though only as an armor- 
bearer, I have been proud to stand. 

Looking back over my life with her, I 
have three distinct impressions: First, of 
a certain roek-like integrity upon which, 
almost insensibly, we all leaned. There 
was one steady purpose dominating all— 
equal right for women before the law. 
But, as Mrs. Cheney has truly said, she 
did not crave it because she was a woman, 
but on the broader ground of eternal jus- 
tice. Second, her crystal purity of nature. 
I used to think Whittier’s line on Charles 
Sumner might fit her as well: 


‘*White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart."’ 


I have known few people who gave 
such a feeling of cleanness, through and 
through. With the solemn sense of a 
great duty always strong upon her, life 
was a sacred thing, and she held no parley 
with evil. But third, and perhaps deep- 
est, is my memory of her strong maternal 
instinct. In look and voice she was most 
motherly, with a charming cosiness and 
tenderness about her that won all, and 
her heart went out with keenest sympa- 
thy to any mother, suffering from what- 
ever cause. I remember one limp woman, 
really, perhaps, unfit to support or care 
for her children, but who had come to 
Mrs. Stone in trouble because they were 
separated from her. Mrs. Stone suc- 
coured and encouraged and bore with her 
until it seemed useless to do more, and I 
said so. I recall the pitiful, sorrowful 
tone in which Mrs. Stone answered: “I 
know it all, dear, but she hungers for her 
children !” 

The last day I saw her alive, I told her 
that Mrs. Nowell, of Winchester, an old 
friend, had taken the trouble to come in 
person and ask about her. ‘Ah,” she 
said, ‘‘she was Wendell Phillips’ right 
hand in the old time.’’ I told her Mr. 
Sanborn had also come to inquire. That 
brought vivid memories, too; and I felt a 
sudden poignant regret that so much of 
rich reminiscence might have been mine 
to hear and hers to tell in the years gone 
by, had not the daily duty, the stress of 
battle for the cause she loved best, been 
so pressing. The serene memory of that 
last day will linger with me always. The 
golden dying of autumn was all about me 
as I went up to the house, and utter still- 
ness in the soft air. Mrs. Stone sat at an 
eastern window, weak and weary, but 
with the old bright welcome for me still, 
and before her, like a sea of glass, spread 
the beautiful bay. I could only think of 
“the upper chamber whose name was 
Peace,” and of how precious a pilgrim, 
calm, faithful, undaunted, was nearing 
her journey’s end. G. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JULIA STEVENSON, daughter of 
Vice-president Stevenson, is a member of 
the freshman class at Wellesley. 

LabDy HENRY SOMERSET has a fine arti- 
cle in the New York Independent of Oct. 
26, on ‘*What is it to be a Christian?” 

Miss LILIAN WHITING published in the 
Inter-Ocean a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Lucy Stone. We shall 
print extracts from it next week. 

Miss FLORETTA VINING kept the bust 
of Mrs. Lucy Stone at the World’s Fair 
surrounded with fresh white roses, from 
the time of Mrs. Stone’s death till the 
close of the Fair. 


Mrs. C. E. RAWSON, secretary of the 
Life Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
read a paper before the Woman’s Insur- 
ance Congress at the World’s Fair, on 
‘‘Women as Officers of Life Insurance 
Companies.” 

Mrs. Lucy STONE, in 18 40, when a stu- 
dent at Wilbraham, wrote a characteristic 
letter to her brother, showing that her 
ideas on equal rights were already fully 
developed. ‘This old letter is republished 
in another column. 

Mrs. Mary E. Houmes, President of 
the Lllinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
has sent a circular letter to all the local 
suffrage societies in the State, advising 
them each to devote one meeting to me- 
morial exercises for Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Mrs. Dora C. AKERMAN spent two 
months in the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair as the representative of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Woman’s Column. 
She obtained more than a thousand new 
subscribers for the Column, besides a 
large number for the JOURNAL. 

ELIZABETH BANKS, once private secre- 
tary to the British Minister to Peru, will 
publish in a London daily a series of arti- 
cles concerning her experiences as a par- 
lor-maid and housemaid in English fam- 
ilies. The title will be, ‘In Cap and 
Apron.” She recommends domestie ser- 
vice to poor girls in preference to shop 
work.- 

Miss HARRIETTE J. COOKE, late pro- 
fessor of history in Cornell College, and 
recently from England, where she has 
been studying methods of city evangeliza- 
tion, will spend a year in the Epworth 
League House, in this city, in the employ 
of the Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society. Miss Cooke was last 
year superintendent of the Victoria Park 
Mission, an important branch of the great 
Mildmay work, of which her recent book, 
‘*Mildmay,” is an account. Several edi- 
tions have already been issued in London. 
Zion’s Herald says: **Boston Methodism 
is to be congratulated on securing the ser- 
vices of such a valuable worker.” 

Miss Epna Gray, of Hillsboro’, O., has 
been nominated on the Prohibition ticket 
for the office of prosecuting attorney of 
the county. She is said to be the first 
woman in the State to receive the nomi- 
nation of a political party for a public 
office. Miss Gray is a farmer’s daughter, 
and was graduated from the Cincinnati 
Law School last May. She opened an 
office in Hillsboro’, and began the practice 
of her profession with such success that 
she has won the unreserved commenda- 
tion of older lawyers. She is only twenty- 
one. Before her admission to the bar she 
was locally famous for her powers as a 
speaker, which have been of advantage to 
her since her nomination, as she is taking 
an active part in the campaign. 

ELLA H. FESTICUS DE TOLNA, of San 
Francisco, has taken oath that she is a 
citizen of the United States, and has ap- 
plied for a commission as master of the 
yacht Tolna. She is the wife of Count 
Festicus, who, not being a full citizen, 
though he had declared his intention to 
become one, could not take the oath re- 
quired. He and his wife are about to 
start on a yachting cruise among the 
South Sea Islands. Her application will 
go to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Government will grant her a yacht- 
ing commission, as master of the Tolna, 
and member of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club, to go wherever she pleases, without 
having to comply with the requirements 
of entering and clearing at any foreign 
port—requirements that common trading 
vessels must fulfil. That commission will 
put the Tolna on about the same footing 
as an American man-of-war, and is a priv- 
ilege worth having. Count Festicus may 
then consider himself first mate of the 
craft. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
LUCY STONE. 


BY EMMA DRYSDALE. 


*‘Not lost, but gone before !”’ 
The sweet old words give comfort to us still, 
As we bow sadly to our Father’s will. 

“Not lost, but gone before.”’ 


She always went before, while here on earth ; 
We ne’er could reach her height of faith and 
love; 
And now, as then, she beckons from above— 
“Not lost, but gone before.” 
North Adams, Mass. 
—a 





For the Woman's Journal. 
LUCY STONE. 


BY REV. LOUISE 8. BAKER. 


Her saintly face, flower-like, turned ever toward 
the Light, 
Seeking that radiance divine which could be 
lent again 
To teach those of less steady look the vision 
bright ;— 
Tracing a pathway on life’s flowering moor or 
marshy fen. 


That kindly face has met the Day with eye un- 
blenched. 
Its quivering light with rosy fingers beckoned 
her at last, 
E’en on the earth. 
unquenched 
It lay—and, smiling, with the hope of action 
new, she passed. 
Nantucket, Oct. 22, 1893. 


Athwart her heart with fires 


oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
LUCY STONE. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Beautiful being, with heart like the rose, 
Shedding its sweets on the bright summer air! 
Too soon her beloved, her tender eyes close, 
That wore so much peace in this poor world of 
care. 


Her voice was as soft as the breath of a lyre, 
Pleading her cause with such wisdom and 
grace; 
And oh, there were moments it leaped into fire, 
As she thought of the wrongs of her sex and 
her race! 


Never discouraged, and never afraid, 
She faced all the powers unrighteous and 
mean ; 
Never an ungentle word she said, 
But held herself ever composed and serene. 


The Land of the Promise was all in her sight; 
She asked not to step on the plains of the free, 

Stretching away in the new-dawning light, 
Happy to dream of the joy that’s to be. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


BY M. STEPHENSON. 





I shine in the light of God; 
His likeness stamps my brow; 
Through the shadows my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 


No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 
No wasted cheek where the tear 
Hath rolled and left a stain. 


No wrong, no grief, no sin; 
Safe in my endless home, 

The blessed mansions I enter in 
My hour of triumph come. 


O comrades of mortal years, 
The trusted and the true! 

You are working in that vale of tears ; 
Here I work and wait for you. 


Do I forget? Oh, no! 
For memory’s golden chain 

Still binds my heart to the work below, 
Till we meet to touch again. 


Each link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down as a river of light 
To the world from whence I came. 


Then do not let your tears ran down 
And yoar hearts be sorely riven 
For another gem in the ransom’s crown, 
A busy soul in heaven! 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
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LUCY STONE. 


BY C. A. M. WEBB. 


When morning dews were on the land, she saw 
A field with weeds o’ergrown ; no sunlight pure 

Shone on the soil; she said, ‘The Master's law 
Is, To the toiler is the harvest sure.” 


With faith and hope her clear eyes were alight ; 
Unheeding she of honors or of gain, 
Her true heart only praying that she might 


The tares uproot, and sow some helpful grain. 


All through the day she wrought, nor turned 


aside 
When others faltered in the noonday heat, 


EARLY LETTER OF LUCY STONE. 

The following letter was written by 
Lucy Stone when she was a girl of 
twenty-one, a student at Wilbraham 
| Academy. It shows how early her 
equal rights ideas had reached their full 
growth in her mind. The ‘*‘New Organiza- | 
tion” referred to was the association 
formed by the more conservative members 
of the Anti-slavery Society, who with- 
drew from Mr. Garrison because they 
could not tolerate the public speaking of 
| women. 

WILBRAHAM, JUNE 18, 1840. 

Dear Brother :—I received your note by 
Mr. Keith, which you may be sure I was 
very glad to obtain. You did not write 
me whether the family at home are all 
well, so I conclude they are, or you would 
have mentioned it. 

You ask if I am a friend of such a New 
Organization as I find [an] account of in 
your last paper. No, brother, I am not. 
If that is the spirit of N. O., I am far | 
enough from being its friend. There | 
seems to be no feeling of Liberty about it. | 
Its great object seems to be (if I mistake | 
not) to crush Garrison and the women. 
While it pretends to endeavor to remove 
the yoke of bondage on account of color, 
it is actuallg summoning all its energies 
to rivet more and more firmly the chains 
that have always been fastened upon the 
neck of woman. Look at the ridiculous 
conduct of H. G. Ludlow, at the anniver- 
sary of the Anti-slavery Society of New 
Haven. If woman would ‘‘open her mouth 
for the dumb,” she sha’n’t. If she would 
let her vote speak, the cry is raised again, 
It shall not be allowed. Thus the inalien- 
able right that God had given is wrested 
from her, and the talent, or, if you please, 
half talent, entrusted to her keeping for 
improvement, is violently taken away, 
and H. G. L., becoming the keeper of her 
conscience, must also answer for her at 
the Day of Judgment. Hear him answer- 
ing to ‘‘Where is the half talent I gave 
her?” ‘Lord, thinking I knew better 
than thou didst, and believing that might 
gave right, I violently took it from her, 
though she strove hard to maintain it. 
Lo, here thou hast,” etc. Must he not 
have an answer similar to one of whom 
we read, who hid his Lord’s money? Yet 
he says, ‘‘I have the spirit of God!! I am 
a Christiam! !!” 

I admire the calm and noble bearing of 
Abby K. on that occasion, and cannot but 
wish that there were more kindred spirits. 

Only let females be educated in the 
same manner and with equal advantages 
that males have, and, as everything in 
nature seeks its level, I would risk but 
we would find our ‘“‘appropriate sphere.” 

You observed, I presume, the consis- 
tency of the New Haven A. A. S., in not 
allowing women to vote when it was 
moved to alter the constitution so as to 
deprive her of the right to do so, but 
when the contrary vote was taken, women 
were urged to vote, and as it was taken 
by rising, they were pressed to let it be 
known which side their vote was on, 
which they did accordingly. How con- 
sistent!! ButI shall not have room for 
anything else if I am not careful. 

I am well, and get along well with my 
studies. How does Sarah succeed study- 
ing Latin alone? Mr. Raymond advises 
Miss Clark and myself to go into a higher 
class, but we think we shall not. Miss 
Adams and I walked out to Springfield 
last Saturday, and back again, the whole 
distance being nearly twenty-five miles. 
We do not feel any inconvenience from it. 
| [have been examining the doctrine of 
| Christian Perfection, and I cannot avoid 
the conclusion that it is attainable in this 
life. Will you, when you can, consistently 
with other duties, write me what you 





en, declared that education was a unit, 
and that we must stop talking about 
men’s and women’s education as separate 
things. ° 

‘One of the oldest professors in the Uni- 
versity, from seniority of office, is Dr. 
Wilder, of the physiological department. 
Some of his former students presented 
him with a memorial volume of original 
articles. In responding he specially men- 
tioned only one article, and that was by 
a woman—Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage, a 
graduate of the university in 1880. Dr. 
Wilder said the quality of her work 
was so superior, accurate and comprehen- 
sive that it alone forever disproved that 
women were not capable of as fine scien- 
tific work as men. Another speaker em- 
phasized the quality of the work of 
women in the University. One woman 
has this year won her way to a position 
on the editorial staff of the college paper 
by having contributed more and better 
articles last year than most of her political 
superiors.” 


+e 


A GREAT MEETING OF BROOKLYN 
WOMEN, 


Nearly five hundred women met in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a few days ago, in 
answer to the call issued by the Women’s 
Health Protective Association, for the 
purpose of lending their voices and aid in 
purifying the city government, and en- 
dorsing the nomination of Charles A. 
Schieren for Mayor. This extraordinary 
gathering was attended by the element 
known as the best women in the city. 
Many speeches were made urging women 
to use their influence with voters to elect 
a better municipal government. Some of 
the speakers were careful to explain that 
they were not woman suffragists, wholly 
unaware that they have started on a work 
likely to make them want the ballot. 
Others said plainly that since women pay 
city taxes, they should have city votes. 

The Brooklyn Standard- Union, in speak- 
ing of this meeting, says: 


Avy one who puts other than a high 
estimate upon the services of these patri- 
otic women will make a very serious 
mistake. ‘They have successfully con- 
ducted a great number of philanthropic 
agencies, and by persistent efforts have 
secured some improvements in those de- 
partments of the local government which 
most closely affect the household, such as 
street-cleaning and the removal of gar- 
bage and ashes. The work of securing a 
full registry list should be shared by the 
women. They can see that the voters of 
their households actually put their names 
upon the poll lists and then cast their 
ballots. Theinterest taken by the women 
in the cause of good government may be 
manifested in many other ways, which 
will suggest themselves to a company 80 
intelligent and progressive as that which 
was in conference yesterday afternoon. 
From personal caperenee, they have be- 
come familiar with the shortcomings of 
the present administration, and fully 
realize the need of a change. This has 
fitted them to influence votes for Mr. 
Schieren, with whose record as a public- 
spirited citizen of Brooklyn they are also 
familiar. 


There is a mathematical axiom which 
might be considered with profit in this 
connection, viz., ‘‘A straight line is the 


shortest distance between two points.” 
F. M. A. 


—@—__——_ 


THE DES MOINES CLUB EXHIBIT. 


“The Club Exhibit at Chicago” is the 
title of an article by Mrs. Lindon W. 
Bates in the New Cycle, which will be read 
by club women with great interest. Mrs. 
Bates says: 


From the wealth of material, one ex- 
hibit alone can be described in detail. This 
one is selected because it is the most com- 
plete, and therefore in its features inclu- 
sive of most others. It has, besides, a 
little history. The committee looks upon 
Moines Woman’s Club asits prod- 
igal. 

But, unlike its great archetype, our 





think about the immortality of the spirit 
of beasts, and if you think they are not, 
| tell me how the justice of God can be 
| reconciled with the abuse they often 
| suffer? 
I am glad your prayer - meetings are 
| Zood. Warren needs a revival. I hope 
| you may have one. My own heart is cold 
| as clay. I often think that I have never 
been a Christian, for how can one who 
has ever known the love of God go so far 
| away? Will brother sometimes pray for 
me? 

It was decided by a large majority in 
| our literary society the other day that 
| ladies ought to mingle in politics, go to 
| Congress, ete., ete. What do you think 
| of that? 

I should be very glad to have 8. 





come 


And sought the sheltering ways, or weakly cried, | and see us next Saturday. 


“J faint! 1 faint! Oh, weary are my feet!”’ 


But when the hot winds cool, and kindly airs 


Promise the harvest sure, the field she leaves; | 


The gathered glories of her toil she bears, 


And lays them down, her many binded | 


sheaves. 


Then to that shore where all the great, the wise, 


Immortal workers for their kind abide, 


She turned and gazed with sweet, unfearing eyes, 
Then laid her mantle down and crossed the 


tide. —Boston Transcript. 


| Mr. W. B. Stone, Warren, Mass. 
| Politeness of Mr. Keith. 


ee eee 
CORNELL LIKES CO-EDUCATION. 

A Cornell graduate writes: 

“The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Corne]] University was a 
significant occasion for women. Presi- 
dent Taylor, of Vassar, at the banquet, 
speaking of the higher education of wom- 


prodigal, in seeking the home, brought 
along its own fatted calf. It occurred in 
this wise: When the clubs were invited to 
| participate in the Exposition, Des Moines 
| declined. It did it gracefully, deferential- 
ly—the Woman’s Club is a Chesterfield— 
but the vote was still a negative. Then 
| the club came up to Federation Day. It 
attended the Congress, it went to the Fair 
| grounds, it visited the headquarters, it 
| returned to lowa. They heard nothing 
| from it for over a month. There was a 
| whisper abroad that the club was at work 
| —thatit was at work awfully. But we had 
no official report. One day two ladies 
came to the section. They presented 
| theircards. We read on them the porten- 
| tous **Des Moines.” Then they made an- 
/nouncement. They had come from the 
| Woman’s Club; the Woman’s Club had 
| reversed its vote; it would exhibit. 
| Thereupon, there was brought in a box; 
| we opened it, and oh, ye federated three 
| hundred, how that club had come! We 
| gave them an entire table—we would 
| have given them the roof. Then we just 
stood off and exclaimed. We expended 
all the adjectives in our own language, 
and added to them all the polygot exple- 
tives we had picked up in the Plaisance, 
and still our opinion was, we felt, very 
inadequately expressed. 

This exhibit had come to us, not in 
tissue paper, nor in pasteboard, nor yet 
in leather; it came in a massive case of 
special design, olive plush without, satin 
within. The case was partitioned into 





compartments, in each of which rested a 
nderous volume, bound in kid. We 
ifted out the first. It was a book of 
printed matter, the addresses of members 
that had been delivered publicly or that 
had found expression through the press. 

The second volume was in album form 
and held the memorabilia. Here was the 
club history; the photograph of each 
president, with the corresponding year- 
book set into the page opposite; the club 
stationery, and last, but not least, a cer- 
tificate of club stock. 

The third volume was of folio type, and 
contained twenty-seven of the papers 
read before the society. Each had been 
prepared in permanent form, under the 
author’s direction, and the artistic decora- 
tions carried out the theme and treatment 
with the rarest originality. These ad- 
dresses ranged over a field of inquiry that 
swept from old pottery and violins to the 
silver question and schools of philosophy. 

The fourth book had a sort of ‘by- 
your-leave-Boston” air about it; we took 
it up with respectful finger tips. It was 
the classic Sappho, embodied in Des 
Moines Hellenes, and if the Cothuoni 
ever pressed fairer feet than those which 
peep from under the pepla in those photo- 
graphs—we will decapitate the photog- 
rapher. 

astly, largest in size, and to many 
first in interest, was the volume of the 
Authors’ Carnival. Every fictitious per- 
sonage with whom one has even a bowing 
acquaintance seems out in his own proper 
person. Such a fascinating, motley re- 
union! Between the covers here Bob 
Acres hob-nobs with the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Sancho Panza sustains the somno- 
lent form of Joe the fat boy, Sinbad 
smiles into the eyes of Minnehaha, Sam 
Weller escapes the ‘ widder”; and 
Cleopatra pays her doubtful devoirs to 
Lydia Languish. It is a book that lives 
long in the memory, that is recalled with 
a smile of abiding pleasure. 

Of a different quality in interest from 
all that has preceded are the tableaux of 
the Scandinavian classic. The impersona- 
tions of the Fridthjof Saga are quite be- 
yond praise. The love of the peasant- 
born hero for Ingeborg; her marriage to 
King Bing; the disguise and its betrayal; 
the inheritance; the final self-conquest ; 
every incident of the story lives in the 
dramatic portrayal, and one feels how 
eloquent silence can become. It is such 
splendid work as this entire exhibit of 
the Woman’s Club that challenges ad- 
vance along all the lines of progress. The 
Federation’s warm hand of devotion to 
all Des Moines! Thou comest late, but 
thou comest crowned. 


—~2>>- 
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WOMEN’S EXCITEMENT OVER WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

No woman can read the article in the 
September Forum concerning ‘Women’s 
Excitement over Woman,” without a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that nearly every issue 
of every leading magazine gives proof of 
the ability of women to use a powerful 
pen. But in regard to the particular arti- 
cle under question, no fair-minded mem- 
ber of the sex can fail to feel also a cer- 
tain regret that so strong a writer should 
wield her keen-edged literary weapons in 
war upon her sisters, the great majority 
of whom are so much weaker than her- 
self. The logical mind will go still farther, 
and deplore the fact that the rhetorical 
assault is not even conducted according 
to the laws of logic. The weapons flash, 
but only to dazzle; and too much light is 
as blinding as none at all. The illumina- 
tion in one sentence is frequently extin- 
guished in the next one, confusing the 
mental eye with a ‘“‘now-you-see-it-and- 
now-you-don’t” effect, as exasperating as 
it is disappointing. 

True it is that ‘‘to any thoughtful ob- 
server of women of to-day, the half-and- 
more of humanity which is not man seems 
smitten with an uneasy sense of having, 
with considerable ostentation, to account 
for itself and to justify its creation.” The 
observer, if thoughtful, sees even more 
than this,—that the ostentation is but the 
inevitable publicity of a struggle too se- 
vere to be concealed, and that not only is 
‘this half-and-more of humanity smitten 
with an uneasy sense,” but profoundly 
impressed with a solemn conviction that, 
in all practicable and lawful ways, the 
‘‘justification of its creation” is the su- 
preme duty of those whose creation is 
already justified, if they have any unsel- 
fish interest in the future of the human 
family. True, also, is it that ‘‘in all ages | 
and in all stages of civilization, women | 
have always done half the work of the | 
world ;” but objection is made to the infer- 
ence drawn from this fact. Additional 
facts are adduced to prove that, because 
Lady Jane Grey was granted the privilege 
of being beheaded for a crime she never 
committed, Elizabeth of England allowed 
the right of putting to death Mary Queen 
of Scots, and Catharine de Medicis of 
France admired for planning and boasting 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, | 
—‘‘the women of the Middle Ages should 
be envied by any woman in any country | 
of the world’! Here is, at least, room | 
for an honest difference of opinion, and 
the reader wonders upon what ground the | 
writer formed her own, when she naively 
remarks in the next paragraph that ‘‘the 
relations of men and women at this time | 
were not those of ideal justice, or even of 

















to be under the protection of some man, 
and thus to be subordinated and repre- 
sented by him.” 

Woman is blamed because in the period 
following those fortunate Middle Ages, 
when she was so much better off than in 
the present one, she ‘‘exhibited a diffi. 
dence in acknowledging her craving for 
learning.” Possibly the fair-minded reader 
may discover in the next words, relative 
to ‘the masculine prejudice against grati- 
fying this craving,” some excuse for this 
disgraceful diffidence. 

Our writer claims that natural endow- 
ment is greater than acquired education, 
and that women, as well as men, are nat- 
urally endowed. ‘*The American woman 
of the earlier times,” she asserts, ‘‘was 
the intellectual peer of the man of those 
times.”” Yet of what value to herself or 
to the world was this equality, if, as we 
are informed—and as gravely as if the 
writer saw no humor in the juxtaposition 
of the sentences—‘‘women were hooted 
from one end of the continent to the other 
for even asking permission to qualify for 
the practice of medicine or theology”? 

But it does give the woman of to-day a 
pang of regret that she was not born in 
those same Middle Ages, when she reads 
that ‘‘the women were as shrewd as busy, 
as contented and as unconscious of them- 
selves as men ;”’ until she pauses to reflect 
upon the narrow limit and inadequate re- 
ward assigned to the shrewdness and the 
business capacity, while she wonders if 
much of the contentment and unconscious- 
ness was not due to an ignorance which 
at that period did, indeed, appear to be 
bliss. Yet how can the contentment or 
unconsciousness be proven? The shrewd- 
ness might well prevent any manifesta- 
tion of discontent or self-consciousness, 
when such manifestation could result only 
in making a woman an object of ridicule. 
Even the later-day Mary Fairfax, ‘‘obliged 
to teach herself Euclid and Greek by 
stealth, and to depend upon her memory 
of Euclid for original work at night, since 
candles were wholly denied her,’’—might 
by daylight have appeared to be quite 
contented and utterly unconscious of her 
lack of artificial illumination. 

We are told that ‘tone must allow some- 
thing, certainly, to the rapture of a sex 
that has just been discovered.”” Gracious 
coneession! and it does mean a good deal 
to many of the women who have done 
‘Shalf the work of the world,” with no ed- 
ucation for the work, no recognition and 
no fair pay, that their ability, need of 
training, and right to just compensation 
have at last been discovered. So far, only 
in literary labor, and not always in that, 
has the sex of the worker been ignored. 
When ‘‘women were hooted from one end 
of the continent to the other’ there was, 
indeed, ‘‘cause for the woman movement,” 
but the echo of that hooting is still in her 
ears, while the same sound is even now 
frequently heard in many of our medical 
and theological schools, as well as in every 
gathering where the average woman is 
discussed by the average man. 

CAROLINE B. LE Row. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 


_— <r _ 
MRS. DE VOE’S KANSAS MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, of Harvey, 
Ill., spent September in Kansas, to the 
great profit of the work. Wherever she 
went she revived dead societies, appointed 
and organized campaign committees, 
stitred the friends of the movement into 
activity, and left everything in working 
order. Nothing but praise is heard from 
the points at which she spoke. She has 
demonstrated that money can be raisedin 
Kansas even at this time of financial de- 
pression. Mrs. De Voe secured pledges 
of $800, and this though she labored under 
the disadvantage of spending part of her 
time in speaking at Fairs where no money- 
raising could be done. Other speakers 
here this fall found their opportunities 
for asking for money lessened by Fair 
work. Butthe Fair work made compen- 
sation, though it was very expensive, by 
enabling us to carry the suffrage gospel 
to those who would never go into a suf- 
frage meeting proper, and who heard at 
those Fairs for the first time arguments 
for the enfranchisement of women. 

Mrs. De Voe’s success has wonderfully 
strengthened the hands and hearts of the 
Kansas workers. Miss Amanda Way has 
$51 on her pledge book. Laura M. Johns 
has raised in cash and pledges, $110. Our 
friends outside the State, who have so 
generously contributed to our campaign 
fund, will please take notice that we are 
making a vigorous effort to help ourselves. 
But little of the money thus pledged is due 
before September, 1894. Inthe meantime 
we need money. The expenditure goes 
on if the work proceeds. All the money 
due Sept. 1, 1894, will be needed during 
the months of September and October, 
1894. Will not our friends in other States 


justice at all.” Furthermore. she admits | come to our aid with money to push the 
that they were based upon “the pagan work during the intervening time? We 
ideal in which every woman was supposed | have a million and a half of people in our 
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one hundred and five counties. It takes 
along time and much labor to reach them. 
We must honeycomb those counties with 
organizations. There is little enough 
time todo itin. It will take all the 365 
days of the coming year to accomplish it. 
It can’t be done without funds. Help us 
with your money, friends! Help “the 
cause that needs assistance.’’ Our success 
is your success. 

Mrs. De Voe returns to Kansas to begin, 
on Nov. 2, a six weeks’ series of meetings, 
the first of which will be held at Paola at 
the assembling there of the Second Dis- 
trict Convention, Dr. 8. C. Hall, president. 


Let those desiring to secure Mrs. De Voe | 


for a lecture, address Mrs. May Belleville- 
Brown, Secretary Amendment Campaign 
Committee, Salina, for dates, and exceed- 
ingly easy terms. Mrs. Brown is now 
making out Mrs. De Voe’s route. She 
should hear soon from those who want 
this pleasing, able speaker and effective 
worker. Laura M. JOHNS. 
Salina, Kan., Oct. 28, 1893. 


— er — 
MEMORIAL SERMON. 


Rev. L. A. Banks, pastor of the Temple 
Street Methodist Church, preached a 
memorial sermon, Oct. 22, on ‘‘Lucy 
Stone, a Heroine of the Struggle for 
Human Rights; the Woman and her 
Work.” His text was from Proverbs 
81: 14: “She is like the merchant ships.” 
He said: 


We have just watched a beautiful ship 
pass safely into port, after a long and 
sometimes tempestuous voyage. The 
sails, despite all the experiences of wind 
and weather, were as white as when given 
to the breeze more than three-score and 
ten years ago. The cargo was rich and 
abundant. No port has been touched in 
all this voyage but has yielded something 
to the precious freightage of this queenly 
ship. At every port and to every ship 
hailed on the high seas, something has 
been given of rich supply, but giving has 
enriched and not impoverished. The voy- 
age throughout has been against the 
current and tide; but the ship has been 
stanch, the helm true, and a braver cap- 
tain never held a wheel. 

In fact, it seems to me that in talk- 
ing about Lucy Stone I must begin 
there, because it impresses me most. 
She was a fearless soul. Her con- 
secration to her work, to her sense of 
duty, was so complete that it mastered 
her, and she was its most obedient ser- 
vant. There was about her none of the 
bluster and self-assertion that sometimes 
attend upon courage, but oftener cover 
up secret cowardice. She was simplicity 
itself, but as brave a warrior in heart as 
ever led forlorn hope into the mouth of 
death-dealing battery. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore recalls how Gilbert Haven, 
himself a sort of connoisseur on the sub- 
ject of moral courage, once said to her 
that he believed Lucy Stone was the one 
woman in the world who would go to 
the stake and die for woman suffrage. 
‘**Would you, Mrs. Livermore? he asked 
me. AndI said I was sure I would not— 
for it is coming, coming, all in good time. 

‘But that,’ said Gilbert Haven, ‘isn’t 
Lucy’s way of giving herself wholly toa 
cause. She would go to the stake and 
die to get suffrage for women next 
week.’” ... 

That was the spirit in which Lucy Stone 
lived and died. How fitting that her 
last words, caught by the ear of her 
daughter, as she bent over her for the 
parting message, should have been these 
so noble, ‘‘Make the world better.” 

Oh, that we all might catch the inspira- 
tion of that deathless purpose! 

Her work for justice toward women in 
the opening of avenues of employment 
has perhaps met with a readier reward 
than any other phase of her many-sided 
life-work. She lived to see the half- 
dozen employments open to women in 
her girlhood multiply into hundreds dur- 
ing her serene old age. She was pained, 
however, in her last years, as we all 
should be, at the cruel injustice which 
pays woman to-day, not according to the 
work she performs, but according to her 
sex. 

In Boston the School Board set the 
example of injustice, and it is followed in 
all the large stores, so that we have the 
spectacle of thousands of women who are 
expected to pay as much for education, 
living, travel, and recreation as if they 
were men, yet constantly discounted from 
thirty to seventy per cent. in their wages 
because they are women. It is cruelly 
unjust, and there cannot be other than 
great sorrow and hardship while it lasts. 

She lived long enough to see the great 
tide of intelligence and opinion set 
toward the goal for which she labored. 
She lived to see more than a score of 
States grant school suffrage to women; 
to see two others grant them municipal 
suffrage; and one sovereign State ad- 
mitted as such by the United States Con- 
gress, with equal suffrage impregnably 
intrenched in its Constitution. Although 
she did not live to see the full fruition of 
her dreams for humanity, she lived to 
grasp this token, and in her heart was the 
faith that all the other States should be 
fashioned like unto Wyoming. She lived 
to see the day when even the most intelli- 
gent of her opponents admit that the 
Speedy success of equal privilege and re- 
spone bility between the sexes is assured. 

he whole current of modern opinion 
Sweeps that way with irresistible force. 


The sermon is published by Lee & 
Shepard, illustrated by a fine portrait of 
Lucy Stone. Price, 25 cents. 

— +o 

Miss CLEVELAND, of South Pasadena, 

Cal., a cousin of President Cleveland, has 








titted up a house she owns in that city as 
a home for children whose parents are too 
poor to provide for them. Miss Cleve- 
land is described as a bright, active woman 
ofseventy. She does her own housekeep- 
ing, and devotes several hours a day to 
teaching her little charges, whom she 
feeds and clothes at her own expense. 
ceanacemetiiiiinan 


PITH AND POINT. 





A half truth often does as much harm as | 


a whole lie.— Wendell Phillips. 


What is it to endure the fire to one 
whose faith is firm?—George Eliot. 


The consciousness of duty performed 
gives us music at midnight.—George Her- 
bert. 


At any moment we may turn from the 
poor reality to the great ideal of our lives, 
which is in Christ, with one earnest ques- 
tion: **Lord, what wouldst thou have me 
to be?”? We may pierce through the 
clouds and reach the summit, and there, 
seeing his vision of our possibilities, . . . 
set to work to fulfil God’s image of our 
lives, to be all that he has shown us that 
it is possible for us to be.— Phillips Brooks. 

It may be that some women would not 
care to use the franchise if they had it. 
That is their concern, not ours. Voters 
who do not care to vote may be counted 
by thousands among men. Be that as it 
may, we are no more justified in refusing 
a human being a right, because he may 
not choose to exercise it, than we are in 
refusing to pay him his due because he 
may hoard the money.— Charles Kingsley. 


+e - —— 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN RUTLAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 4, every 
seat in the Baptist church of Rutland, 
Vt., was filled with the very best people 
of the place, to listen to Mrs. Livermore 
on woman suffrage, notwithstanding that 
there were popular entertainments at 
Opera House and City Hall, and a church 
sociable. 

Rev. G. W. Perry presided. The exer- 
cises opened with a solo by Miss Louise 
Crocker. Rev. Mr. Fisk read a Scrip- 
ture lesson. Rev. Mr. Gurnsey offered 
prayer, invoking divine blessing upon the 
speaker and the cause, after which Mr. 
Perry in his pleasing way presented Mrs. 
Livermore, who was received with hearty 
applause. We were disappointed that Mr. 
Blackwell was unable to be present, and 
saddened by the illness of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone which detained him, but soon re- 
membered only the speaker before us, 
who by her logic and eloquence carried 
conviction to every heart. 

Mrs. Livermore most ably presented 
the cause, and was heartily applauded 
from beginning to end. Such work is sure 
to tell. L. N. F. 

Rutland, Vt. 


+e -_— 


KANSAS ITEMS. 


WicaitTa, KAN., OcT. 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please find below more evidence of the 
progress of the suffrage work going on in 
Kansas. CARRIE E. TIFFANY. 

The People’s Party Convention of Har- 
vey County resolved that: 

In view of the equal suffrage amend- 
ment submitted by our Legislature to be 
voted upon one year hence, we declare 
that the People’s party of Harvey County 
are in favor of equal rights to all, and of 
woman being placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with man. Therefore we urge that 
her rights be no longer abridged on ac- 
count of sex, and that an overwhelming 
vote be cast for the equal suffrage amend- 
ment. 

The Prohibition party of Harvey 
County also have affirmed that: 

No citizen should be denied the right to 
vote on account of sex. 


— 49 
A “QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY.” 


A paper-covered edition of George Pel- 
lew’s excellent book on equal suffrage, 
entitled ‘* Woman and the Commonwealth ; 
A Question of Expediency,” has been 
printed and is for sale at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, price 10 cents per copy. 
The late Mr. Pellew was a young lawyer 
of exceptional ability, and his pamphlet 
is a clear and admirable statement of the 
argument for woman suffrage from the 
standpoint of pure expediency. It has 
been found especially useful in convincing 
those persons who cannot see that there is 
any principle of justice involved in the 
suffrage question, and who must be 
reached from the side of expediency. 


Every suffrage club should have a copy. 
A. 8. B. 


—_——_~Or _ 


CONTRIBUTIONS, 
—_— ta 
The following contributions have been 
received at this office: 
FOR COLORADO. 


Frances Crane, M. D........ccceeseees $2.25 
Clyde Dumiway........cccceecceeeeeeeee 2.00 
FOR SEA ISLAND SUFFERERS. 
Hannah L. Howland.................. $5.00 


A PECK OF CHESTNUTS. 


“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Hugh Rock- 
wood crossly, as he jumped out of bed. 
“Our fun’s spoiled!” 

“Is it waining?” asked little Lawrence, 
only half awake. 

““Can’t you hear it?” growled Hugh. 
‘It’s pouring, and ’twon’t be Saturday 
again for a week.” 

‘*T dese it’ll top,” said Lawrence. 

“Oh, yes, it’ll stop,” assented Hugh; 
“stop to-night, and to-morrow’ll be the 
nicest day you ever saw.” 

‘*Then you'll go to-morrow,” said the 
cheerful Lawrence. 

“You goosie, to-morrow’s Sunday,” 
snapped Hugh. 

“Then we'll go to church,” persisted 
the little boy. 

‘*But I don’t want to go to church,” 
shrieked Hugh, “I want to go nutting.” 

Just then Mamma Rockwood came in 
singing, 

‘**When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret.’”’ 

“Yes,” said Hugh; ‘‘you never had it 
rain Saturday when you wanted to go 
nutting.” 

“Oh, oh!” replied mamma, helping 
Lawrence dress. ‘The hardest rain I 
ever knew came one Saturday when I was 
going chestnutting.” 

‘Couldn't you go?” asked Hugh. 

‘*Not that day. It poured, as you would 
say, for three days. Monday morning, 
mother wouldn’t let me go to school, but 
after a good deal of teasing she allowed me 
to go out where I could see the river. 

‘*Sucha sight! The shallow little stream 
had become a rushing torrent, on which 
were floating chairs and other articles of 
furniture, a dog kennel, a hen-house, and 
all sorts of things. 

‘**T looked for some time,and then ran to 
the chestnut trees, for I knew such a rain 
must have beaten down thenuts. Andso 
it had. I could pick them up almost by 
handfuls, and soon I had filled a large 
basket, all my pockets, and my apron. 

‘It was a heavy load, and the rain still 
fell in torrents, but at last [ reached the 
house. 

‘**T didn’t say you might go chestnut- 
ting,’ were mother’s first words. 

** *T couldn’t help going,’ I said; ‘chest- 
nuts’!] never be so thick again.’ 

‘*Mother said there wasn’t a dry thread 
in my clothing, but I didn’t mind that, 
for [had a peck of chestnuts.” 

‘*T wouldn’t have minded it either,” said 
Hugh. 

“But how bright it’s getting!” ex- 
claimed mamma. 





*«*Rain before seven 
Clear before ’leven,’ | 
you know.” 
And so it proved. Hugh went nutting, 
after all, and had a splendid time, though 
he didn’t get nearly a peck of nuts.— 
Martha Clark Rankin in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


On being asked what a nephew is, a 
little Boston school girl replied, ‘It is 
when your niece is a boy.” 


Husband (anxiously)—You should not 
carry your pocket-book in your hand. 
Wife (reassuringly)—Oh, it isn’t at all 
heavy. 


Magistrate—Now, then, McCarthy, no 
prevarication. Tell us all that passed 
between you and the defendant. Mc 
Carthy—Brickbats, yer honor; jist brick- 
bats. 


Flossie—How is it that Grace is so pop- 
ular with the youngmen? Why, Dorothy, 
she’s as homely as sin! Dorothy—Yes, 
Grace is homely ; but you see, Flossie, she 
has no little brother. 


Orator—Where else will you find in one 
oper such products as marble, iron, clay, | 
chalk, copper,*lead, slate, glucose, fruits | 
of all kinds, hemp, flax, and ail manner | 
of grains? Man in the audience—In my | 
boy’s pocket. 


| 

Mrs. Hicks—Why, Mrs. Dix, how pale 
ou look! Mrs. Dix—Yes, I’ve been hav- | 
ng lots of trouble lately with a boil. 
Mrs. Hicks—I'm so sorry! Was it on} 
your neck? Mrs. Dix—No, it was on my | 
husband. 


A little girl who was with her nurse in | 
Central Park the other day had the big | 
bronze angel which surmounts the foun- | 
tain on the plaza beyond the Mall pointed | 
out to her, and she was asked if she knew | 
what it was. “She has wings, hasn’t | 
she?’ asked the child. ‘Yes, she has | 
wings,” replied the nurse, ‘Well, then,” | 
was the answer, “I guess it must be a | 
lady-bird.”-—New York Mail and Express. 





Dress Reform Garments. 





| PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


| and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 


| 
OPIUM 23 33: Monte Cured in 3p 
ayse “NO pay en . 
DR.J.STEPHENG, Lebanon, 32. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 


Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. | 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 


recommended physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 
131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 
(Take elevator.) 








ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON | 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 4lst year. 
College, Scientific dnd Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 
Co-educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
9to3. Catalogues mailed. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


SLOYD. | 


Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received | 





into the regular classes in Sloyd at 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWarRTHMORE, PENN. | 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health | 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine | 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars | 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. | 


‘Classes for Attendants 


in the care of convalescents, feeble elderly people 
and little children, begin Oct. 1, continuing through 
the winter, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Apply to 
MISS D. H. KINNEY, 
88 Charles Street. 








KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, | 
| 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAt- 
TRESS PApDs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A’”’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MaTrress Co. 





Canton Junction, Mass. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 





} 


Wagon calls daily in the ty proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
| 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


REMOVAL. | 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 

Chiropodist Department 
(same building), Room 65, 

Boston, October, 1893. 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Lovis ALBERT BANks, D.D. Pits 


portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


by IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact facsimiles of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover Vy 
by the author. Size,7 x 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZuLMA DsLacy 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. _ Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 





Our Colonial Homes. 
~| By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 


Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American Higtory,”’ etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 


half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
—_ Size, 74 x 11\ inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” ‘Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,7%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nok” Payton, R.S. A., with an 
Introductory Note by FrANcis H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. ‘Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
Xx llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


tT. ALYN TATES KeiTu. Cloth. Illustrated. 
25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

= ring. Size,44%x 5% inches. Boxed., Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume_of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


THE ALPHA WAISTS, 


Infants’ Perfect Outfits. 


Something New for Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 








Mrs. H. Scott Hutchinson will give talks on 
dress and health; at the same time exhibit a full 
line of garments, showing how all may be 
healthfully and beautifully dressed. 

All garments at reasonable prices. Mrs. 8S. T. 
Converse, Patentee. Address (or call) letters 
concerning lectures or clothing to 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


MANAGER Or SALESROOM, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
____ BOSTON, MASS. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING 60. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 


| day, if desired. Price List on APrLIcaTIon. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, ae 
the papers written by her under governmen' 

) , and panied by notes squeceag 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


kor Beaatifying the Complexion. 
emoves all Freckies. beabarn, Pim 
Mision and other reckies Tans Not —k. ~ Any 
ing ‘tly restoring the com- 
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The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 


BOSTON WOMAN 8UFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting will be held 
Monday, Nov. 6, at 3 Park Street, 7.30 P.M. 
General discussion of plans for the future. 

Ewen B. Dietrick, President. 

CATHERINE WILDE, Secretary. 

et co 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Association for the 
election of officers and transaction of other busi- 
ness, will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church on Friday, Dec. 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

On Saturday, Dec. 16, the Association will 
celebrate, by a meeting iu Faneuil Hall, the 
120th anniversary of the ‘‘Boston Tea Party” 
of 1773, when the patriots of Boston manifested 
their belief that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’ by throwing the British tea 
cargoes into the harbor. High tea will be served 
in the latter part of the afternoon by the ladies 
of the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachu- 
setts, and in the evening there will be addresses 
by eloquent and distinguished speakers. Partic- 
ulars will be announced hereafter. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
AMANDA M. LovGEE, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1893. 


—__~+o-____ 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association moves 
on in the even tenor of its way to its tenth birth- 
day. We expect that its ten years of labor will 
be rounded out by the securing of the object of 
its organization, in the adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

Our Convention for 1893 will assemble in Hol- 
ton, in the court-house. The court-room will 
be closely seated with chairs; a set of mottoes, 
sent us by our sympathetic South Dakota sisters, 
will be used to decorate the walls. Probate 
Judge Musgrave and County Superintendent 
Ewbanks have cheerfully promised the use of 
their offices for committee meetings. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will hold its first meeting in 
the probate judge’s office at 2.30 P. M., Nov. 7. 
The same room will be used by the Suffrage 
Amendment Campaign Committee at 10 A. M.. 
Novy. 11. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe, Mrs. Henrietta Stoddard Turner, Miss 
Helen L. Kimber, Mrs. Byron Sherry, Mrs. 
Anna L. Diggs, Mrs. Sara L. Stoner and others, 
whose names will be announced later, will be 
among the speakers. Garfield Black, the gifted 
boy elocutionist, will recite. Hon. Case Broder- 
ick is expected to address the Convention. The 
afternoon of Nov. 9 will be devoted to a lecture 
on the Australian ballot. Arrangements have 
been made to have the booths set up in the 
court-house, and the delegates will be drilled in 
voting under the new system. The name of 
lecturer and drill master will be announced. 

Miss Mabel Wenner, Holton, is chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, and desires that 
all delegates, State members and visiting friends 
desiring entertainment shall communicate with 
her at an early date. Entertainment can not be 
furnished to those who fail to write Miss Wen- 
ner before Nov. 5. 

Let the friends of the pending amendment 
rally at this meeting. Tlans for the year-long 
campaign will be under discussion. Let each 
bring suggestions, warnings, or advice, carefully 
thought out. Come with the one thought of 
furthering the interests of the movement. Come 
with minds set on the work which shall result in 
the adoption of the pending amendment. 

Laura M. Jouns, President, 

Anna L. Dieas, Vice-President, 

Anna C. Wait, Rec. Sec., 

Exvizazetu F. Horxrins, Cor. Sec., 

Marta L. Berry, Treasurer, 

May BE Luevitue-Brown, Librarian, 

ELLa W. Brown, Att’y and Parliamentarian. 


























— ae 
MRS. CHANT’S FAREWELL LECTURE. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, at the re- 
quest of her friends in this city, will give 
a farewell lecture, Nov. 8, at 8 P. M., in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall, corner Berkeley and 
Boylston Streets, on ‘‘America as seen 
through an Englishwoman’s Eyes.” Tick- 
ets, one dollar, for sale at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, and by Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
This lecture is for the benefit of Mrs. 
Chant, who has been greeted by the usual 
large and enthusiastic audiences during 
her American tour this year, but has done 
so much gratuitous speaking for many 
benevolent objects as to make her trip 
financially unremunerative. 

——_—_—_+or-——_—_ 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


One of the last wishes expressed by 
Lucy Stone, a few days before her depart. 
ure, was that the Massachusetts Woman 
Suftrage Association should celebrate the 
approaching anniversary of the ‘‘Boston 
Tea Party” of 1773, by a gathering in 
Faneuil Hall, Saturday, December 16, 
being the 120th anniversary of that his- 
toric protest against taxation without 
representation. Many of our friends will 
remember the brilliant celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of that event 





which our Association held in Faneuil 
Hall in 1873. Some of the eloquent voices 
heard on that occasion have long been 
hushed, but others have come to take 
their places and maintain the principle on 
which the revolt for independence was 
founded, and we confidently anticipate 
an array of speakers and an enthusiastic 
rally of our friends that will make the 
occasion memorable, even in the annals 
of the old cradle of liberty. Let us all, in 
reverent loyalty to our dear leader, codp- 
erate to ensure the perfect success of this 
celebration which she has inspired, and 
in which she will be our central thought. 
Full particulars will be given at an early 
day. ¥. J. G. 
conseaneenaiia <a 


LUCY STONE’S PARENTS. 

None of the notices of Lucy Stone have 
as yet done justice to the lovely character 
of her mother, Hannah Matthews. 
Though a subject wife (as, alas, too many 
wives still are), she was no abject nonen- 
tity. Though always overworked, she 
was not a mere household drudge. She 
was a beautiful woman, gracious and 
benevolent. Like her husband, she be- 
lieved in the husband’s divine right to 
rule, as a result of Eve’s transgression, 
and she suffered in consequence. But she 
was a loving wife and mother, as he, in a 
rough way, was a well-meaning husband 
and father. She always secured the obe- 
dience and respect and devoted affection 
of her children, and was their wise coun- 
sellor and guide. Finding,in her early 
married life at the old tannery at North 
Brookfield, that her children were sur- 
rounded by bad influences, she insisted 
upon the removal of the family to the 
farm where Lucy was born, and her hus- 
band yielded to her wishes. 

Mr. Francis Stone, her husband, was 
often harsh and peremptory. He was a 
man of strong character, opinions and 
prejudices, but well-intentioned and hon- 
est—a ‘good provider,” who always kept 
his family well supplied with food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and such advantages as he 
thought appropriate. Like most New 
England faimers on rocky farms, a hun- 
dred years ago, be was necessarily a hard 
worker and a close economist. He ex- 
pected his wife and children to be the 
same. But he assisted his two elder sons 
to get a college education. His third son 
became an enterprising merchant. His 
four daughters all received a good com- 
mon-school education, two of them be- 
coming teachers foratime. His opposi- 
tion to Lucy’s wish fora college education 
grew out of the same feeling which even 
now leads some otherwise excellent peo- 
ple to oppose woman suffrage. He 
thought a college education a departure 
from ‘*woman’s sphere.” 

In this he only shared the almost uni- 
versal opinion of his time. At Oberlin a 
number of Lucy’s fellow-students were 
in a like manner obliged to pay their own 
way. One girl, with a wealthy father 
who clothed her stylishly, but refused to 
contribute towards her education, made 
both ends meet by selling her silk dresses 
to the professors’ wives. But Mr. Stone 
made no active effort to prevent his 
daughter from carrying out her plans, 
while he refused to give her the means of 
doing so. It was to his wife that he said, 
not unkindly, ‘‘Is the child crazy?” To 
his daughter, he said: ‘Your mother only 
learned to read, write and cipher; if that 
was enough for her, it should be enough 
for you.” And years afterwards, con- 
vinced of his mistake, he said to Lucy: 
‘*You were right, and I was wrong.” An 
instance of his innate generosity I will 
mention. At the time of his marriage 
his wife received from her father’s estate 
a small sum—about $20—which then 
seemed much more than now. By the 
law it became her husband’s, and as a 
matter of course she brought it to him. 
Instead of applying it to his own uses, 
he spent it all in buying hera set of silver 
spoons and a side-saddle. I have three of 
these little old-fashioned tea-spoons still, 
worn thin by a century’s use, and dented 
by the teeth of her children and grand- 
children; to my daughter they will be a 
precious heirloom. 

From her father Lucy Stone inherited 
her sturdy common sense, her resolute 
will and indomitable perseverance. From 
her mother she inherited her gentleness, 
her sensitiveness, her aspiration, her sym- 
pathy, her clear moral sense, her religious 
sentiment, and her absolute fidelity to 
ideal justice. It was in the best sense a 
typical New England farmer’s family in 
which Lucy Stone grew up, honest, hardy 
and fearless, and from which she drew 
her wealth of character and of purpose. 

Mrs. Stone’s persistent, lifelong demand 
for social, industrial, legal and political 
equality for women was not based so 
much upon a sense of personal wrong as 
upon her observation of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon other women. Above all, it 
was based upon a profound conviction 
that the equal participation of women in 
every field of human activity, as co-work- 





ers with men, is essential to women’s 
personal safety, to the highest interests 
of both sexes, and to the public welfare. 
—Boston Transcript. H. B. B. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LUCY STONE. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, in addition to her 
public work, was an excellent house- 
keeper, of the old New England type. 
She dried all the herbs and put up all 
the fruits in their season. She made her 
own yeast, her own butter, her own dried 
beef, even her own soap. She always 
thought the home-made soap was better 
than any she could buy. She was an 
accomplished cook, and her family were 
never better fed than during the occa- 
sional interregnums between servants. 

All the purely womanly instincts were 
strong in her. Evenin her old age, her 
ideas about love were what most people 
would regard as romantic. She was as 
fond of a love story as any girl of sixteen— 
if it were a simple and innocent love story, 
that is; for she had no patience with that 
class of modern novels which turn upon 
the flirtations of married people. She was 
attracted by all children, dirty or clean, 
pretty or ugly. Her face always beamed 
at the sight of a baby; and on countless 
occasions on boat or train, during her lec- 
ture trips, she helped worried and anxious 
young mothers to care for and quiet a 
erying child. Children loved her, and 
her arrival was always a festival among 
her young nephews and nieces. 

She was bubbling over with equal rights 
ideas from her early youth. 

As a girl she joined the Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church in West Brookfield, 
Mass. Soon after, a deacon was brought 
to trial before the church for having en- 
tertained anti-slavery speakers at his 
house, and otherwise aided and abetted 
the abolition movement. When the first 
vote was taken, Lucy Stone, who did not 
know that women could not vote in church 
meetings, held up her hand with the rest. 
The minister, a tall, dark man, pointed 
over to her and said to the man who was 
counting the votes, ‘*‘Don’t you count her.” 
The man said, ‘Why, isn’t shea member?” 
‘*Yes,” answered the minister, ‘‘she is a 
member, but she is not a voting member.” 
His accent of scorn stirred her indigna- 
tion. Six votes were taken at that meet- 
ing, and she held up her hand every time. 
To-day the Methodist Church and other 
churches are wrestling with the question 
of admitting women, not to vote in church 
matters—that is conceded—but to the 
highest dignities in the church. Times 
have changed a great deal since the day 
when that one uncounted hand, held up in 
a church meeting, was the only open 
protest in favor of equal rights for wo- 
men in the church. 

In 1837, a meeting of the Association of 
Congregational Ministers was held at 
North Brookfield, Mass., where Lucy 
Stone was teaching. There had been a 
hubbub about the public speaking of Abby 
Kelley and the Grimké sisters, and a 
‘*Pastoral Letter” had been prepared for 
this meeting, to enjoin it upon women to 
keep silence. It was the letter which 
Whittier called the ‘‘Brookfield Bull,” 
and of which he wrote— 

So this is all—the utmost reach 

Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 

When laymen think—when women preach— 

A war of words—a ‘‘Pastoral Letter !”’ 

Lucy Stone went to the meeting, with 
her cousin. The body of the church was 
black with ministers, and the gallery was 
filled with ladies and laymen. While the 
famous letter was being read, Lucy lis- 
tened in great indignation, and at each 
aggravating sentence she nudged her 
cousin, who said afterwards that her side 
was black and blue. ‘I was young 
enough then so that my indignation 
blazed,”’ said Mrs. Stone, ‘tand I told my 
cousin that if I ever had anything to say 
in public, I should say it, and all the more 
because of that Pastoral Lettey!" 

Lucy Stone was studying at Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary about 1838, and instead of 
the mite-boxes for foreign missions, which 
were in vogue among the students there, 
she kept one ofthe little yellow collection 
boxes of the Anti-Slavery Society, with a 
picture of a kneeling slave on it, holding 
up manacled hands, with the motto, ‘*‘Am 
I not a man and a brother?” She used to 
put Garrison’s paper, the Liberator, 
into the reading-room. For some time 
they could not find out who did it, but 
when they asked her, she acknowledged it 
at once. Even the saintly Mary Lyon 
was doubtful about the wisdom of allow- 
ing it. She said, warningly, to Lucy 
Stone, ‘The slavery question is a very 
grave question, and a question upon which 
the best people are divided.”’ 

Later, when Lucy was at Oberlin, she 
used to have severe sick headaches on 
Sunday afternoons from sitting with her 
bonnet on through the long Sunday morn- 
ing sermon; so she took her bonnet off. 
She was summoned before the Ladies’ 
Board (a sort of advisory board, com- 
posed of the professors’ wives, who super- 





vised the young women of the college), 
and she was notified that this could not be 
allowed. St. Paul said it was a shame for 
a woman to have her head uncovered in 
the church, and she must keep her bonnet 
on. **Then, on the Day of Judgment, how 
shall I account to God for my wasted 
Sunday afternoons?” she asked. The 
Ladies’ Board considered the case, and it 
was finally decided that she might sit in 
the back pew of all, under the gallery, 
and keep her bonnet off during part of the 
service. She was repeatedly summoned 
before the Ladies’ Board for some devia- 
tion from the customs of the time, but 
she almost always came off with flying 
colors. 

Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown, and a 
few other young women at Oberlin wished 
to practise themselves in discussion, and 
asked leave to take part in the exercises 
of the college debating society, but the 
faculty would not consent. The girls 
then determined to have a debating soci- 
ety of theirown. There was av old col- 
ored woman in the village, whose master 
had manumitted her and given her money 
enough to buy a small house. Lucy Stone 
had taught her to read. The girls asked 
her if they might have the use of her 
parlor occasionally for a debating club. 
At first she was doubtful, fearing that the 
club might be a cover for flirtation; but 
when she found it was to consist of young 
women exclusively, she thought it must be 
innocent, and gave her consent. So, on 
the appointed afternoons, the girls would 
assemble, coming by different routes, and 
in ones and twos at atime, that the faculty 
might suspect nothing; and then, shut up 
in the little parlor, they ‘“treasoned high” 
on all sorts of weighty subjects. Some- 
times they held their meetings in the 
woods. Oberlin at that time was the 
only college that admitted women, and 
this was probably the first debating club 
ever formed among college girls. 

William Lloyd Garrison wrote from 
Oberlin to his wife, Aug. 28, 1847: 
‘*‘Among others with whom I have become 
acquainted is Miss Lucy Stone, who has 
just graduated, and yesterday left for her 
home in Brookfield, Mass. She is a very 
superior young woman, and has a soul as 
free as the air, and is preparing to go 
forth as a lecturer, particularly in vindica- 
tion of the rights of women. Her course 
here has been very firm and independent, 
and she has caused no small uneasiness to 
the spirit of sectarianism in the institu- 
tion.” Yet, in spite of all the uneasiness 
her progressive ideas caused them, she 
was a favorite with both faculty and stu- 
dents. As one of the professors said to 
her, years after, ‘‘You know we always 
liked you, Lucy!” 

Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, pub- 
lished when a young woman a smal] vol- 
ume of beautiful poems. In the early 
days these were a great delight to Mrs. 
Stone, who had a keen appreciation of 
poetry. One stanza from them was an 
especial favorite. She repeated it to her 
lover when refusing, as she did for a long 
time, to marry him. It was often on her 
lips in later years, and she quoted it to 
her daughter when on her death bed. It 
refers to the blossoming of the aloe once 
in a century: 


If the aloe wait an hundred years, 

And God's times are so long, indeed, 

For simple things, as flower and weed, 
That gather only the light and gloom, 

For what great treasures of joy and dole, 

Of life, and death perchance, must the soul 
Ere it flower in heavenly peace, find room! 


Bryant’s poem, ‘*To a Waterfowl,” was 
a great comfort to her during the long 
solitary journeyings of her early years, 
when her ideas met with little sympathy, 
except among the abolitionists. She liked 
the last verse especially ; and those of her 
own family who often heard her repeat 
it, in her soft, calm voice of absolute con- 
viction, will never forget it: 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps 


of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


A. S. B. 
—+or—______ 


mént.” Capt. Williamson declared him- 
self in favor of full and unqualified suf. 
frage for women. He said: “Is not m 
mother or my sister or my wife as good 
asIam? When I think of the thousands, 
yes, the hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
who can neither read nor write, who are 
given equal rights at the ballot, and the 
thousands of illiterate foreigners allowed 
similar rights, and who are often per- 
mitted to control the elections and put 
unworthy men in office, and when I re. 
member that we deny this same right to 
intelligent, scholarly women, I am con- 
vinced that there is something radically 
wrong, that a great injustice is permitted 
to go unnoticed, and that equal rights 
must in the end triumph.” 


| Capt. Williamson and his wife, Mrs. 
| Lizzie Williamson, are warmly interested 
in the equal rights movement, and show 
their interest in a practical way. A Ken- 
tucky lady writes: 


Capt. Williamson talks woman suffrage 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, the Lincoln 
Club, and in all places where his vast 
business interests call him. He made a 
strenuous effort to get the women a hear- 
ing to present their cause at the great 
McKinley rally which is to take place in 
Cincinnati just before the November elec- 
tion. The effort failed, but it created 
much discussion, which helps us. Capt. 
and Mrs. Williamson gave a reception to 
the Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
during its recent convention, and were 
lavish in donations and hospitality. They 
have offered the Newport Equal Rights 
Association the use of their palatial man- 
sion at any time. We need such helpers 
in Kentucky. 


Any State might well be glad of such 
helpers. May their tribe increase! 
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PRESS WOMEN HONOR LUCY STONE. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held a memorial meeting Nov. 1, 
in honor of Mrs. Lucy Stone. The first 
vice-president, Mrs. Grace Le Baron Up- 
ham, occupied the chair. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said that Mrs. 
Stone was a natural lady, and was fitted 
to command, because she had such com- 
plete control over herself. ‘‘I remember ” 
said Mrs. Howe, ‘when J thought 
unworthy of her to speal: iu public as s_- 
did, because I thought it was hardly 
proper for a woman to be so conspicu- 
ous. I speak of this because it pains me 
to think that any woman should ever have 
looked askance at one who was so great 
and noble a laborer for the interests of 
her sex. But I was only one of many, 
and we should be thankful that our hori- 
zon has broadened to its present circum- 
ference. If Mrs. Stone were to start 
again to-day, she would not find, as she 
did then, that nearly the whole world 
was against her. It seems sometimes as 
if the world moves slowly, but when we 
see its progress it seems as if it moved 
with wings. Lucy Stone was always a 
leader, and yet was singularly self-eftac- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Howe said it was her pleasure for 
many years to know Mrs. Stone, to work 
with her and under her. ‘Some people 
have said,’ continued Mrs. Howe, ‘that 
Lucy lost in her old age some of the mag- 
netic fire by which she held her audiences 
spellbound in her youth. But if she lost 
any fire, she gained more of that gentle 
persuasiveness that almost compelled peo- 
ple to listen to her. It was the persuasive- 
ness of one who was persuaded in herself. 
Unlike many, she was never grasping. 
She never considered that she could not 
afford to do some things for love.” 

Mrs. Livermore spoke most affection- 
ately of her association with the departed. 
She said: ‘‘Mrs. Stone’s death came to all 
of us with a shock. We expect most peo- 
ple to die when they get to be about 75, 
but we did not expect Lucy Stone to die 
so soon. She belonged to a long-lived 
family, and it always seemed to me that 
she would live well into the eighties. 
Her belief in the hereafter was character- 
istic. Sometimes some one would say she 
‘wished she had never been born.’ ‘Why,’ 
Lucy would say, ‘you must not say that. 
It is a great thing to be born. Tobe born 
is to have a hold upon immortality. To 
be born is never to die. For that, one can 
afford to endure some physical pain and 
earthly afflictions.” 

Mrs. Livermore spoke of Lucy Stone’s 
fascinating powers when a young woman, 
of her sweet smile, her beautiful com- 
plexion, but most of all her voice, so 





A CHIVALROUS KENTUCKIAN. 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has secured a new and strong ally in | 
the person of Capt. John A. Williamson, 
of Newport, a leading Republican, and | 
one of the most prominent business men in 
the State. The Cincinnati Times- Star, in 
describing the recent annual meeting of | 
the Kentucky E. R. A., says: 

Capt. John A. Williamson, who was an 
attentive listener, was called on for re- 
marks. The captain, whose modesty is 
well known, at first hesitated, but being 
urged on by the good ladies, took the 
floor. ‘‘Yes, ladies,” he remarked, “I 
have your cause deeply at heart. I sin- 
cerely sympathize with you in this move- 





sweet, so musical that people who entirely 
disagreed with her would listen for hours. 
Her greatness grows upon us since her 
death. The beauty and solemnity of her 
speech in her last hours is beyond the 
telling. 

‘Lucy Stone was the most truthful 
woman I ever knew,” continued Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, ‘‘and strong and clear-sighted ; she 
was never carried by the strength of her 
imagination beyond the facts. Though 
at times depressed, she readily recovered. 
She had an experience that would natu- 
rally make one bitter, bard, sour and un- 
lovely ; but it did not make her so. When 
asked if she did not feel hardly toward the 
memory of her father, who objected to 
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her going to college, ‘Oh, no,’ said she, 
it was only the narrowness of the times.’ ” 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods gave an ac- 
count of the first woman suffrage recep- 
tion to Mrs. Stone in Salem, and read a 
touching and appreciative poem, which 
will be published next week. 

A few lines were read from Mrs. Young, 
sent with a knot of flowers, and Mrs. Sal- 
lie Joy White, Mrs. Lovering and Miss 
Armstrong all gave affectionate personal 
reminiscences. Mrs. White’s first news- 
paper work was reporting a series of suf- 
frage conventions in Vermont, at which 
Mrs. Stone was one of the principal 
speakers. 

A beautiful feature of the meeting was 
the bringing of a flower by each member, 
making a large bouquet, which was sent 
to Mrs. Stone’s daughter, with the fol- 
lowing note from the secretary, Mrs. E. 
G. Sutherland : 

My Dear Miss Blackwell : 

Every one of these roses comes from 
a different member of our Association. 
Every one of them brings from a different 
heart a message of love and loyalty tothe 
memory of your mother, and of cordial 
and comradely sympathy to yourself. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 24, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Throughout the State women are taking 
the deepest interest in the election of 
school commissioners, and thousands will 
vote unless they are prevented by opposi- 
tion of local authorities. Many attempts 
have been made to confuse and thwart 
the new voters. Several papers have 
published a misleading notice to the effect 
that women who wish to register must 
apply at a certain place in this city. Of 
course the inference would naturally be 
that women can vote here, whereas nei- 
ther men nor women vote for any school 
officers in New York, Brooklyn, or Buffa- 
lo, as in these cities the Mayor appoints 
the commissioners of education, and the 

ard appoints the school trustees. 

The new law which was quoted in last 
week’s JOURNAL provides that women 
must register at the same places and 
times as men. Already 400 women have 
registered at Owego, and propose to run 
a woman in an independent nomination. 
At Port Jervis 1,000 women have regis- 
tered, and Miss Margaret F. Gallagher 
has been nominated by the Republicans, 
while the Prohibitionists have also nomi- 
nated a woman. At other points the 
registration has been numerous, and there 
is every indication that there would be a 
large vote of women, but that at many 
points efforts are being made to prevent 
them from claiming their rights. In ad- 
dition to the opposition of the supervisor 
of elections in the northern part of the 
State, mentioned last week, an adverse 
decision has been given in Utica. In the 
third ward of that city, Elizabeth A. 
Bacon attempted to register. Her name 
was refused, and the case was laid before 
Judge Merwin. He handed down a deci- 
sion in which he holds that women are 
not entitled to vote for school commis- 
sioner in Utica. He does not pass upon 
their rights outside. As there are five 
women running for school commissioners 
in Oneida County, where Utica is, this 
decision has created great excitement. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage has claimed 
her right to vote, and has had her name 
registered at her home in Onondaga Co. 
The Republican county committee have 
instituted proceedings in the village of 
Manlius to have her name stricken from 
the list of voters. She has retained able 
counsel in Syracuse, and the case will 
come to trial probably this week. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
women of the State will not be deterred 
by these proceedings from offering them- 
selves for registration. Our opponents 
say that we do not wish to vote. Let us 
forever silence this objection by showing 
our readiness to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity. 

The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn is taking an active 
part in the principal elections in that 
city. A crowded meeting was recently 
held at Memorial Hall. Mrs. Scrimgeour 
is president of the Association. Mrs. C. 
C. Dike acted as chairman during part of 
the proceedings. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
was the principal speaker. She graphi- 
cally described the bad sanitary condition 
of the city, and advised the women to 
use their efforts to prevent the re-election 
of Mayor Boody, whom she held account- 
able for the present state of affairs. Miss 
Hendrickson, Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary and 
others also spoke, and resolutions were 
adopted calling on voters to change the 
city government. 

The fifth annual convention of the 
Chautauqua County Political Equality 
Club was held at Kennedy, on Oct. 18 
and 19. There was a large attendance 
and much enthusiasm. Mrs. Elnora M. 
Babcock, who has made an able and ener- 
getic president during the past three 








years, refused a re-election, and Mrs. 
Evaline R. Clarke, of South Stockton, 
was elected in her place. The other offi- 
cers chosen were Mrs. Babcock, vice- 
president at large; Ella S. Barmore, of 
Fredonia, recording secretary; H. D. 
Love, of South Stockton, corresponding 
secretary; T. E. Bronson, of the same 
place, treasurer. The last evening of the 
convention was devoted to a memorial 
service, conducted by Mrs. B. B. Lord, of 
Sinclairville, and an address by the Rev. 
C. C. Abbertson, of Jamestown. 

The annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Equality Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. A. Harrison. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. Sarah H. Mor- 


ris; secretary,Miss Grace Waldo; treas- | 


urer, Miss Martha Tiffany. Mrs. Augusta 
Armstrong, the retiring president, read a 
very interesting paper. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, president 
of our State Association, has been nomi- 
nated as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention by the Democrats of the 28th 
Senatorial district. An effort was made 
in the Republican Convention, by Hon. 
Charles 8. Baker, to secure the nomi- 
nation of Miss Anthony, but it failed. 
At a meeting of the Rochester Political 
Equality Club, Mrs. Greenleaf was warmly 
congratulated on her nomination. 

The Society of Political Study in this 
city has resumed its meetings. They are 
to be held every Tuesday at 3.30 P.M., at 
32 West 26th St. The subject for discus- 
sion this season is a comparative study of 
the republics of the world, ancient and 
modern. 

The friends of our cause here express 
the deepest regret at the sad news of the 
death of Lucy Stone, our great leader 
who has passed on. Everywhere, among 
all circles, there are words of praise for 
the noble life closed. All of the papers 
contain obituaries more or less exhaustive. 
The Sun has a specially beautiful tribute. 

masecatiiinaaiiiie 
Oct. 31, 1893. 

Since sending the above letter last 
week, news has come from all parts of 
the State showing that women have reg- 
istered in large numbers and are prepar- 
ing to claim the right to vote. In Living- 
ston County, four women have been nom- 
inated for commissioners: Miss Mary 
Rowan, by the Democrats ; Mrs. Roberts, 
Populist ; Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. Coffin, by 
the Prohibitionists in two districts. In 
Mt. Morris, the summer home of Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, three hundred 
women have registered; in Nunda, three 
hundred; in Davisville, eleven hundred; 
and in Portage, every woman’s name is on 
the list. In Seneca Falls, the place where 
the famous Woman Suffrage Convention 
of 1848 was held, women canvassed all 
parts of the town to secure a large regis- 
tration. At Johnstown, Herkimer County, 
the former home of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, over two hundred women regis- 
tered last Saturday. In Ulster County; 
the canvass has been especially lively. 
The temperance issue has been raised, 
and meetings have been held in halls and 
schoolhouses. In some towns the women 
are making a house-to-house canvass to 
get out a large vote. In Kingston, al- 
though the number of women registered 
is not large, it includes many of the lead- 
ing ladies. In one ward sixteen members 
of the King’s Daughters marched in a 
body to the place of registration. In 
Westchester County the registration has 
been active. In Peekskill, the home of 
our lamented champion, General Husted, 
a large number of influential women have 
registered. In Port Jervis, nine hundred 
women have registered. In Riverhead, a 
test case has been made on the name of 
Miss Ernestine N. Benjamin, the daugh- 
ter of a leading lawyer of that place, be- 
fore Judge Bartlett. He favored the reg- 
istration of women until some legal deci- 
sion was reached, and has the question 
under consideration. 

The case of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
reported above, was elaborately argued 
in Syracuse. Able counsel appeared for 
the Republican County Committee, as 
well as for Mrs. Gage. After argument 
which occupied two days, Justice P. C. 
Williams, before whom the case was tried, 
gave a decision that the law of 1892 was 
unconstitutional, as ‘‘the office of school 
commissioner is elective and not appoint- 
ive, and therefore within the rule of the 
Constitution.” Upon this, registrars 
were ordered to remove the names of 
women from the registry lists. 

It is to be hoped that if, after all this 


effort, the women of the State are pre- | 


vented from veting, it will arouse such a 
divine discontent among them that next 
summer they wil] besiege the Constitu- 
tional Convention with the demand tor 
their enfranchisement. _ 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


— ~e — 


Mrs. Agnes Leonard Hill is publishing 
a monthly pamphlet, on social questions, 
at Denver, Colo. The October pamphlet 





is ‘“‘Who Are the Vulgar?’ For Novem- 
ber, ‘‘What is Social Leadership?” For 
December, ‘‘How to Give Gifts Accept- 
ably.” 


ee — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. James M. W. Yerrinton, who died 
at his home in Chelsea, Mass., October 
30, was one of the earliest stenographic 
reporters in this country, and was for 
years unrivalled for his speed, accuracy 
and skill in transcribing the speeches of 
Wendell Phillips and that galaxy of lec- 
turers, reformers, and great political 
leaders who made the period from 1840 to 
1865 the golden age of American oratory. 
Indeed, the preservation of the spontane- 
ous utterances and debates on the anti- 
slavery platform was chiefly due to Mr. 
Yerrinton, who thus rendered a contribu- 
tion to the great agitation itself, and to 
history, that was and is of incalculable 
value. And his heart was in the work. 
Brought up as a boy in the office of the 
Liberator, of which his father was for 
more than twenty years the printer, he 
became in time Mr. Garrison’s most 
valued assistant in the typographical de- 
partment, and the relations between the 
two were most close and affectionate. 
No less so were those between Mr. Yer- 
rinton and Mr. Phillips, the latter always 
confessing his debt to the younger man 
for the art which increased the size of his 
audiences many fold by the dissemination 
of the printed speech. For the last 
twenty-five years, Mr. Yerrinton has been 
the official reporter of the Superior Court 
in Boston, and the naturally chosen presi- 
dent of the Stenographers’ Society. 
Habitually modest, simple and sincere, 
an untiring worker, of unfailing tact, 
sound sense and good judgment, he held 
fast the host of friends who were instinc- 
tively drawn to him, and to whom the 
announcement of his death at the age of 
68 has come as a shock, and bringing grief 
for one who seems to have been prema- 
turely taken. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Yerrinton, with the reformatory 
surroundings of his youth, was a hearty 
sympathizer with the woman’s rights 
movement from its very inception, though 
his absorbing occupation prevented his 
taking an active part beyond reporting 
the speeches of its advocates. 

F. J. G. 
sxipuiritaitiiaiiaieainin 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Wisconsin Citizen, published by the 
press committee of the State Suffrage 
Association, appears this month in a new 
dress, a larger sheet with handsomer type. 


Froude, the historian, refuses to admit 
any women to his lectures at Oxford—an 
instance of illiberality exceptional among 
the lecturers of that venerable uni- 
versity. 

Tn Quincy, Il., a Woman’s Council was 
lately organized, which includes all the 
philanthropic, educational and literary 
clubs and associations in the city. Mrs. 
Helen Bristol is president. 

Lady Henry Somerset has accepted an 
invitation to read a paper on ‘*Woman’s 
Work for Temperance” before the Chris- 
tian Union of Women Workers in Leeds, 
England, in November. 


We have printed forty thousand extra 
copies of the Memorial number of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, in order to supply 
readers who desire to send them to their 
friends. They will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of five cents per 
copy. 

At one of the sessions of the Public 
Health Congress, in Chicago last week, 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, president 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and vice- 
president of the Municipal Order League, 
talked on municipal sanitation, and Miss 
Ada Sweet discussed voluntary health 
and public improvement societies. 

Van Buren County (Ia.) Fair had a 
Woman’s Day this year, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell went down from Des 
Moines to deliver the address. The peo- 
ple of Keosauqua showed her every cour- 
tesy. A large audience gave close atten- 
tion, and, as far as possible, all the exer- 
cises were suspended during the speaking. 
The farmers’ wives expressed themselves 
as particularly pleased. 

It is very evident that the cause of 
woman suffrage is taking a sudden turn 
in Denver and Colorado. Polite society 
has given it sanction, and in the parlors 
of T. M. Patterson, Judge Belford and 
other well-known citizens the ladies of 
these households are pushing the cause 
vigorously. Throughout the State female 
champions are successfully urging the 
extension of the election law, and it is 
not at all unlikely that Colorado will soon 
pass Wyoming in its advanced views.— 
Denver Sun. 

The Denver (Col.) News of Oct. 13, in 
areport of the lecture given by Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant in that city on 
the evening previous, pays a warm tribute 


to that gifted Englishwoman. It says: ‘A | 


woman cannot write and learn such an 
address as Mrs. Chant gave; she must 
have lived it during the past years, and 
then speak from a heart overflowing with 
knowledge of life in every phase.” Mrs. 
Chant predicted that Colorado will this 
fall ‘‘take the lead in the great movement 
for the freedom of women.”’ 

The course of lectures on Social Prog- 
ress in England, given by Mr. William 
Clarke, of London, at the Wells Memorial 
Institute, on Sunday evenings, have 
aroused so much interest that there is a 
desire to have them repeated. Mr. Clarke 
has therefore consented to give four lec- 
tures, at Perkins Hall, Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston, on Monday and Wednes- 
day afternoons at four o’clock, beginning 
Nov. 6. They will commend themselves 
to all who are interested in questions of 
social and industrial reform. The present 
movements in England are of great signif- 
icance; and Mr. Clarke is well informed 
concerning them. The subjects will be, 
Nov. 6, Carlyle and Ruskin, and Their 
Influence upon English Social Thought; 
8, Socialism in England; 13, The Govern- 
ment of London; 15, The London Work- 
ing Classes. Tickets for the course, $1.50; 
single lectures, 50 cents. For sale at the 
Women’s Union. 

One of the most brilliant receptions 
held in many a season, was given by the 
College Club, last week, in their new club 
rooms in The Bellevue, on Beacon Street. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Wm. Claflin, 
Mrs. Pauline Durant, and Mrs. I. T. Tal- 
bot, honorary members of the club, were 
the guests in whose honor the company 
was bidden. In the receiving line, which 
was headed by Mrs. L. Shannon Davis, 
the clever young president of the club, 
were Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, who received 
marked attention, and a bevy of the 
younger members of the club in light 
gowns presented the guests, and served 
them with tea and biscuit. From four to 
six there was a crush of guests, among 
whom were, Dr. O. W. Holmes, looking 
exceedingly well; Lord Playfair, who 
proved himself an entertaining talker; 
President Eliot, of Harvard; Mrs. Robert 
Rantoul, Prof. Lindsay, Mrs. William F. 
Apthorp, Mrs. Endicott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tetlow, Mrs. John Lowell, Mr. Henry A. 
Clapp, Prof. Goodwin, President Warren, 
President Capen, and Dr. McKenzie. 








HAVE you seen the pretty shades in 
four-button dogskin gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 
44 Temple Place? These gloves are in 
heavy and light weight; in dark, medium 
and light shades, and make a very attrac- 
tive glove for street and evening wear. 


—— 


TAKE the lads and lassies to Miss 
Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, for their school 
and dancing class gloves. You will find 
them popular in price. 





LIBERTY scarfs for the neck in all the 
aew colors at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
ace. 








O. A. 


JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 
most complete line of cir- 
cular capes, in all the fash- 
ionable furs. 

The prices are reason- 
able, and the quality, style | 
and finish unsurpassed. 


Exclusive designs in 
Ladiey’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JovuRNaAL Office, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS weiter 


ISAAC B. RICH, 
MONDAY, November 6 —Two weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, 


First week in Pinero’s Famous Play, 


The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. 


Every evening at 7.45 sharp. Mat. Wed. end Sat. at 2. 


PA R F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 


Evenings at 8, Saturday Matinee at 2. 
57th —63rd PERFORMANCES. 


RICE’S 


Libretto by C. A. 
Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 


Proprietor and Manager. 


4“ THEATRE 


J. A. Crattree, Manager. 





Sumptuous production 
of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


Boston's Favorite Prima Don 


na, 
CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, and 80 artists. 
Souvenirs—S0th Performance—Oct. 30. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, Nov. 6th—Last week. 


Pauline Hall Opera Company, 


accompanied by 
Richard Golden 
In the successful eccentric Opera, 


THE HONEYMOONERS. 


Doll Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. Bvez 
lady and child will receive a beautiful souvenir do! 
upon the stage after the matinee performances. 


Evenings at 8. ular Matinees Wednesda; 
= enti Gaetan at 2. sd 


GRAND OPERA 


Week Commencing 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


The Ratlroad Comedy Drama, 


The Danger Signal, 


By Henry C. De Mille. 


Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 








HOUSE 





Evenings at 7.45. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON  wee+eess++s Manager 


Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


The New South. 











New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston t¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





Woshington Bxpeess via Poughkeepsie Bridge, P. 
R. and B. & O. R. R. Leave Boston *7.00 P. M., due 
pumacenrae 7.50 A.M,: Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; Wash 
ington, 11.200A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex. 
cepted. {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office, 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street, 


Boston. 
W.R_ BABCOCK, 


I. D. BARTON, 
General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 





Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNO- 
bn ent -. pd al rat % aocomenenaeen, 
slee car cago, 3. . M. express, sleeping 
care for Chicago ‘and &t. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
0.15 P. M 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
1,00 A.M.; 12.45," 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WaLTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 
1.06, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcuBure, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p rs 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


~ 


12.45 








Ladies are invited to examine 
the attractive assortment of 


4-BUTTON 


‘English Walking Gloves 


—T— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 





Boston, Mass. 


44 Temple Place. 
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VIGNETTES. 
BY FRED NYE. 


Dawn. 
The birds a-song. The eastern hills 
Are radiant with the flush of day. 
The mothers of the world awake, 
And with their babies lie at play. 
Dusk. 
The birds a-nest. The western hills 
Faint traces of the day-time keep. 
The mothers of the world beside 
The cradle sing their babes to sleep. 
—America. 
a 


EVER. 


BY BENJAMIN 8. PARKER. 





Ever strive and ever labor, 
Fainting not at all! 

Let endurance be thy watchword, 
Though thy strength be small. 


Small the strength to each that’s given, 
Yet sufficient still 

To upbear the dauntless spirit 
Over every ill. 


What though Calumny traduce thee? 
Scorn the idle jade! 

Ever true to thy convictions 
Stand, nor be afraid. 


Let the poor time-serving trembler 
Vaunt his hollow creed ; 

He would, like the storied Levite, 
Let the stranger bleed ; 


Or, with temporizing tactics, 
Raise the Jewish cry 

Of “Release to us Barabbas, 
But let Jesus die.” 


Does thy heart beat high for freedom, 
And for the oppressed ? 

Oh, let not its warm pulsations 
Slumber in thy breast! 


Truth demands that thou shouldst utter 
Every noble thought, 

Though it hedge thy path with sorrow, 
Bring thy name to naught. 


There is nothing true and noble, 
There is naught sublime, 

But imparts a heavenly music 
To the keys of time. 


Through the ever-widening cycles 
Of unending years, 

Lives and grows the better influence 
That was born in tears. 


Hard it seems to work for others 
By the midnight oil, 

And receive but jeers and curses 
For your patient toil ; 


Hard to publish truths unwelcome 
To the public mind, 

And be left to feed in sorrow 
On truth’s bitter rind. 


Did the old disciples falter, 
When the offended kings 
Cast them to the hungry lions 

In their steaming rings ? 


Truth has gospels unaccepted, 
Calvaries yet to climb, 

Crosses to be borne whose shadows 
Shall outmeasure time. 


Strike for right with zeal, but never 
Deal in random blows; 

Being very sure tis evil 
Chat thou dost oppose. 


Then, with arms like Scandinavian 
Thor, or Tubal Cain, 

Ply the hammer on old Error’s 
Rough, unyielding grain! 


Or, if but a humble singer, 
Tune thy slender songs; 

They are drops whose small erosions 
Wear the flinty wrongs. 


Battle on! and God's approval, 
Nerving heart and will, 

Shall upbear thy hero spirit 
Over every ill. 
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MISS ONNER’S ADOPTED FAMILY. 


BY HOWE BENNING. 


Miss Onner Chapin turned the key in her 
front door, and walked down the straight 
board walk to the little gate, with a 
quick, decided air that spoke of business. 
Jacob, her ‘‘man of all work,” stood by 
the horse waiting there, not to hold the 
fat, patient beast, but to whisk away its 
tormentors, the flies, that, on this warm 
October day, nearly drove it wild. 

‘*Goin’ fur?” he drawled, as Miss Onner 
climbed over the wheel into the square 
box wagon and gathered up the reins. 

‘*That’s as may be,” was the ambiguous 
reply. ‘‘I expect to bring back more than 
I’m taking.” 

‘*Don’t say, now?” dropping his brush 
in surprise; and, stooping to pick it up, 
received such an effectual slap in the 
face from the restless animal’s tail as 
stopped all speech, and left him gazing 
with watery eyes after the retreating 
wagon ; for Miss Onner, taking advantage 
of Billy’s freak, had hurried off to escape 
further questioning. 

‘‘Wonder what’s up now?” Jacob mut- 
tered as he went back to his corn husking, 
‘‘and what bee Miss Onner’s got buzzing 
in her bonnet this time? Well, the Bible 
says there’s no peace to the wicked, and 
Jacob Vanslyke must be one of the worst 
kind goin’, for there never seems to be no 
peace for him. Funeral of the old lady 
not much more ’n over, and picklin’ and 





preservin’ about done for the season, and 
I was expectin’ a little quiet at last; but 
*taint to be, I see. Guess I'll never know 
any till I get tucked away myself in my 
‘peaceful, narrow bed,’ as the hymn has 
it. Wonder who ’tis, anyway!” 

But Miss Onner was rattling down the 
steep, narrow road toward the town four 
miles distant, and taking her secret with 
her—a life-long secret, too, if Jacob had 
only known that. And more yet—along 
the lonely ways where were only scat- 
tered farm houses or homes of plain work- 
men, she was smiling, and whispering the 
whole story out to the soft, wooing sun- 
shine, laughing aloud as the tall golden- 
rods brushed her very cheeks with a kiss; 
and sometimes looking off to the fair 
valleys and distant hillsides, all in their 
glory of russet and gold, with eyes too 
dim with a glad mist of tears to see their 
beauty. 

For the story went back so far, to the 
days when she played alone, the only 
child in the farm house on the hillside, 
and, longing for companionship, peopled 
the wide, low rooms, with other children, 
with curly hair, such as she longed for, 
and torn clothing to mend, and sick turns 
to be nursed out from. They should be 
younger than herself, so that she could do 
for them. They should go away and be 
educated, while she would stay at home, 
and churn, and weave straw hats, and 
pick fruit, and save, and do it all for them 
—the little children, who never came to 
the home, but who lived with Onner day 
and night. 

She had done the work, surely. Look 
at the strong hand in its cotton glove, on 
the reins, and you will see. For when 
Onner was only sixteen, her quiet, patient 
mother had faded out of life, and left the 
girl with a sturdy, hard-working father, a 
querulous, exacting grandmother, and 
Aunt Hitty, who was, as the neighbors 
said, ‘‘not very efficient,” or ‘‘slack and 
shiftless,” according to the hearer. 

For twelve years she had them all. 
Then Aunt Hitty seemed to find even 
living too great an effort, and gave it up. 
The father grew bent with rheumatism, 
worried over the affairs of the farm, and 
expected Onner to be both son and daugh- 
ter to him. 

‘If you’d Only been a boy, now,” he 
would say sometimes; and Onner, laugh- 
ing, would assure him she was ‘almost 
one,” and she would go out and rake hay 
or milk cows, or see how the men were 
getting on ditching. 

Seven years more and she was left alone 
with the blind, feeble grandmother, whose 
quavering voice called so very often, 
“Onner, are you there?” ‘Are you sure, 
Onner ?”—until one night, or rather early 
dawn of the summer morning, Onner 
waking, as one does who has missed 
something, went softly to the other bed- 
side, and found lips that had been sealed 
into their long quiet, and a face of peace. 

“I’m so glad I’ve been good to her,’ 
she said with softly falling tears, ‘‘and 
anyway, she’s been most like a little child 
lately, so how could I help it?” 

That was, as Jacob said, only a few 
weeks ago, and now, at forty, Onner was 
alone in the old home and could fill it as 
she would. That was the secret she was 
whispering over and over, on her way 
down the hillside. The children should 
be in the home at last, and they should be 
hers, her adopted children, to care for, 
work for, love and pray over. A branch 
brushed her head once, and swept off her 
hat and let her hair loose. She had to 
stop and twist it up. It was abundant 
still, but there were threads of gray 
among the brown, and Onner smiled a 
little sadly. 

‘They'll be growing up to take care of 
me, too; for I’m aging. I can’t deny it; 
I’m growing old, or will be too soon,” she 
whispered softly. 

She knew what she was going for now. 
A neighbor had stopped at her gate that 
very morning, while she was busy in the 
garden. 

‘*Heard the news, Onner?” 

‘No, what is it?” 

‘‘Powder mill blew up yesterday out at 
the Hollow.” 

“You don’t say! Anybody hurt?” 

“Yes, three men killed. Two of them 
I don’t know about. The other one was 
Tom Shannon.” 

“Tom Shannon! 
band?” 

‘For sure. Isn’t it dreadful? and Roxy 
not dead three months yet; and those 
three children left without father or 
mother.” 

‘*Haven’t they anybody?” 

‘They say not. Roxy was an only child, 
you know, and Tom’s sister died out in 
California, and his brother, dear knows 
what’s become of him. Miss Marsh was 
telling me they’re real pretty children, 
and good and quiet, too. They’re good 
stock, you know. Why, Tom’s father 
was a deacon, and Roxy’s folks had a 
minister among them somewhere. All the 
same, they’re left now. But I must go. 


What, Roxy’s hus- 





kettle, though it seems to in some folks’s. 
Come and see me, Onner, do.” 

She was off; and Onner, who had had 
hard work to keep her smiles hidden by 
her sunbonnet, marched straight up to 
her open kitchen door, and on into the 
pantry, where she kneeled down by the 
flour barrel and just cried out, ‘‘O Lord, 
make me worthy! I’m not half good 
enough to take care of the poor orphans; 
but just let me have them, and make me 
worthy.” 

Then she went up the short stairs. 
There was a little room that the sitting- 
room pipe went through. That must be 
the boy’s room; and she raised the white 
curtain, picked a stray leaf from the yel- 
low-painted floor, and looked about. 

**T hope he’ll be a good boy,” she said 
aloud. 

Below, there were two small rooms 
opening from that same living room. One 
was her own, the other must be for her 
little girls. ‘I can hear them then if 
they’re croupy at night, and it'll be so 
handy when they have the whooping- 
cough and the measles. I'll go out and 
pick a lot more sage, too; all of them will 
want a sight for their colds; and then the 
turkey, too, at Thanksgiving. Im glad I 
saved a lot of pennyroyal in the time of 
it. Dll get a piece of bright calico and 
cheery up things here for them. Dear 
hearts! seems as if I couldn’t wait.” 

You know now her errand, and the 
secret Jacob was wondering over. 

A half mile before it reached the little 
village, the road was crossed by a railroad 
track, and Billy, having remembrances of 
former experiences there, began to prick 
up his ears and affect coltish ways. 

‘*Guess I'll stop at Uncle Silas’s and see 
if it’s about car time,” said Miss Onner, 
and turned up a short laneto a tiny house 
where ‘Uncle Silas,” a broken-down lay- 
preacher, lived with his good wife. Once 
there,it was easy to see there was trouble, 
for the worthy couple were both in tears 
and only glad to unburden themselves. 

**You see,” said Auntie Silas, ‘*the town 
isn’t willing to give us outside help any 
more, and we can’t get along without; so 
they say we must come into that noisy 
Mill Falls, and they’ll give us places in 
the Home.” 

‘*Well, it looks pleasant there,” said 
Miss Onner. 

‘Oh, it’s all nice enough; too nice, in 
fact. You see [ used to take butter there, 

and I know all about it; but ’tisn’t home- 
like. The rooms are dreadful high, and 
they’re white as ice; and the beds, no 
patchwork there; everything’s so dread- 
ful smooth and shiny. But I could stand 
all that if they’d only let Silas and me 
stay together.” 

**Why! can’t you?” 

‘*“No, not a bit. He’s got to sit on a 
bench one side of a wall and I the other, 
in the house. Sundays in church, we 
can look at one another, and Wednesday 
afternoon we can visit, just like other 
folks—and after I’ve cared for and nursed 
him forty-five years just as well as I knew 
how! It’s dreadful—dreadful!” and the 
quiet, hopeless tears of the aged saint 
coursed down the worn cheeks again. 

‘**It’s the Lord’s ordering, Onner, and 
ma and I mustn’t say a word against it,” 
the old man interrupted with quavering 
voice, ‘‘and ma, she doesn’t mean any- 
thing against Him. Only, after forty-five 
years of getting along together through 
ups and downs, it seems a little strange to 
think of ahigh brick wall being between 
us. But it can’t get between our hearts, 
can it, ma? Nota bit, not a bit!’’ 

‘*Well, I haven’t heard the Lord order- 
ing any such thing yet,” said Miss Onner, 
‘sand I didn’t suppose there were men 
mean enough to do it.” 

‘*But it is no worse than what’s hap- 
pened to Lucy Whitton,” went on Uncle 
Silas. 

‘*‘What’s that?” 

‘She’s gone to the poor-house.. You 
see she hadn’t any friends as we have to 
get her into the Home.” 

“Lucy Whitton! Old Squire Whitton’s 
daughter .”’ 

‘*Yes. The old squire didn’t think, when 
he took some rather hard ways to get his 
money, that his only child would get 
cheated out of the whole and go toa 
poor: house.”’ 

‘She never shall!” said Miss Onner, 
rising. 

“They took her yesterday. She stopped 
here a minute ; and it won’t last long, Miss 
Onner. She looked then like one struck 
with death. She’ll soon be free.” 

‘*Well, I’m not going to be one to assist 
in the murder,” Miss Onner remarked, 
drawing on her gloves. ‘‘And you, too, 
Uncle Silas. I don’t believe in any such 
divorces as yours, either; and if you’ll go 
up and share pot luck with me the rest of 
your days, you're welcome; and there 
won’t be any brick walls between you 
two, either. What do you say?” 

‘*What?” 

Of course it was soon arranged. Their 
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They could pack the few remaining while 
Miss Onner went on for Lucy Whitton, 
and Jacob could come the next day and 
carry their remaining possessions up the 
hill. 

The poor-house was near the village, a 
half mile distant; but, on her way, Miss 
Onner turned a little aside to see Tom 
Shannon’s three little children. The 
neighbor who had them in charge was 
| very talkative. 
| ‘They’ll have good homes in no time,” 
| she said, ‘‘they’re so pretty and bright. 

There’s one or two spoken already, but 
the minister’s looking for the best Chris- 
tian folks to takethem. Their folks were 
that kind, you know. Of course if they 
could all go together ’twould be nice, but 
they can*t—’tisn’t likely.” 

Miss Onner looked at the three bright 
faces—there was the curly hair, too—then 
she kissed them all, and, turning away, 
climbed again into her wagon, feeling 
very much as if she had just closed the 
coffin lid over some of her beloveds. 

‘*But I hadn’t any call—really, it leads 
this way,” she whispered to her sore 
heart; and then, at the poor-house gate, 
forgot all in the great joy it was hers to 
give. 

The westering sun fell softly over the 
plain wagon as it rolled slowly up the 
hills home again. Miss Onner sat up 
straight and square driving, while, on one 
side, Miss Lucy’s pale face grew brighter 
and brighter, as she went back to the 
scenes familiar to her childhood; on the 
other, Auntie Silas sat and exclaimed, 
and rejoiced; and on a trunk in the back, 
the peaceful look of the old man was a 
simple, ‘God be praised !” 

‘*Here we are, Jacob, and I’ve brought 
somehody, just as I said,” Miss Onner an- 
nounced at her own gate. ‘‘I hope you’ve 
started the fire, for I want to make a john- 
ny cake for supper. Uncle Silas says he’s 
fond of johnny-cake, and these folks must 
have just what they want, Jacob. They’re 
mine now. I’ve adopted them.” And 
Jacob was wise enough, after that tone, 
to keep his lips closed so long as his mis- 
tress’s ears were within hearing. 

But as he led away Billy, Miss Onner 
fumbled with the gate latch for more 
than a minute, as though it were hard to 
close. 

‘‘Not your own,” she whispered softly, 
with her eyes oif to the hills round about, 
‘ve are not your own”—then she turned. 

There was Miss Lucy, half-way up the 
walk, with her face close down to the 
dahlia heads—was she kissing them?— 
while at the door of their new home stood 
the two aged ones, waiting hand in hand, 
in a great peace and content; and over all 
fell softly the level beams of a royal sun- 
set.— Chicago Advance. 
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NATIONAL FRANCHISE REPORT. 


[Read at National W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Chicago. ] 

While your Superintendent prepares this 
report, her Associate yonder, on Pope’s 
Hill, Dorchester, watches by the bedside 
of her mother, Lucy Stone. If her trans- 
lation is near, and so it seems, there is no 
one but will be the poorer for her going. 
Let us stop a moment and thank God for 
this brave woman, who has not counted 
her life dear that she might sacrifice it in 
a great cause. 

The pen must be swift, indeed, that 
would chronicle the growth and the gains 
toward governmental equality in this year 
of our Lord, 1893. The subject commands 
public attention, and the advocates have 
a hearing as never before. 

The Reform Bill of New Zealand places 
men and women upon an exact political 
equality ; and this, says our British-Amer- 
ican, Lady Henry, ‘‘is the most remarka- 
ble event yet in the woman’s movement.” 
Among our own States, Michigan has 
obtained municipal suffrage; Massachu- 
setts was not far behind, and Vermont 
came ‘perilously near.” 

The work of the department was begun 
by a personal letter to every State and 
Territory, to the State superintendents 
and to the State officers where there was 
no superintendent. The States have been 
and are hereby and always urged to adopt 
this department. 

W.cC. T. U. Franchise Notes have been 
published monthly in the Woman's Jour- 
NAL and Woman’s Column, increasing the 
value of those most valuable papers. 

From our lecturérs we have no special 
report, but have reason to know that they 
have continued faithfully in the preaching 
of this good gospel. Department litera- 
ture (franchise) is growing. Consult the 

W. T. P.A. lis d that at the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office;@ Park Street, Boston. 

We will hasten to the roll-call of the 
superintendents,"and also of the States 
where the evidence is cumulative that 
this has been a fruitful year. From the 

Atlantic to the Pacific and back again the 
tide rises, until just now it reaches the 
| highest point midway in the continent; 


| 


' first in Colorado, second in Kansas. 
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Massachusetts—Mrs. Myra L. Higgins, 
North Attleboro. Mrs. K. L. Stevenson 
has held the position and done all that a 
State Corresponding Secretary could do. 
The W. C. T. U. united with other organ- 
izations in asking for municipal suffrage, 
and a change of nine votes would have 
brought success. Franchise Conferences, 
Prize Contests,thirty-two superintendents, 
county and local, and a continual presen- 
tation of the subject indicate that the 
land of Lucy Stone and Mary A. Liver- 
more will ere long be the land of justice 
and righteousness toward women. 

Maine — Mrs. Ann F. Greely, Ells- 
worth, reports that the cause has gained 
wonderfully during the last five years. 
The municipal suffrage petition was circu- 
lated, and few refused to sign. Literature 
widely distributed. 

New Hampshire—No superintendent. 

Connecticut—No superintendent, but has 
gained school suffrage this year. 

Vermont — Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 
Windsor, just appointed. 

Rhode Island—Miss Edith Larry, Provi- 
dence. No report. 

New York — Miss Vinnie R. Davis, 
Orwell, has a great parish, and has used 
every endeavor to compass it. Excellent 
work has been done in the thirty counties, 
and the special effort has been to awaken 
interest, and secure registration of all 
eligible women who may vote in Novem- 
ber on the school commissioner ballot. 
A valuable explanatory leaflet by the 
superintendent is having a wide circula- 
tion, and a great amount of other litera- 
ture has been distributed. Nearly every 
county tells of one or more women elected 
to school office. Rallies have been held. 
Teachers have been reached, and some- 
times almost every woman in the county. 
One union gives its framehise superinten- 
dent five minutes at every meeting —a 
hint. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Laura E. Holmes. 
Very eflicient work has been done. There 
are over fifty county and local superin- 
tendents; 127 public meetings have been 
held, and over 30,000 pages of literature 
distributed. Thirty-nine newspapers are 
reported as favorable. Twenty school 
meetings attended by women have been 
held, and important changes have come 
about from the exercise of the right of 
school suffrage. 

Delaware—Mrs. M. 8S. Cranston, New- 
port. The progress is reported as encour- 
aging. The superintendent sends out 
letters and literature every month. The 
Woman’s Column is circulated. 

Pennsyluania—Mrs. A. F. Bryce, Alle- 
gheny. This is another great field, and the 
work is more encouraging than ever be- 
fore. There are 121 county and local 
superintendents ; 52,000 pages of literature 
have been distributed; about 200 public 
addresses have been given; very many of 
the papers are favorable. 

Maryland—Miss Mary A. Small, Hagers- 
town, just appointed. ‘The department 
was adopted by the Maryland W. C. T. U. 
at its recent State convention, by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The following States have not adopted 
the department of franchise, and either 
say, “Cannot do it yet,” or, ‘‘Impossible 
at present,” or say nothing at all: 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

In the Georgia convention this resolu- 
lution was introduced : 

The National W. C. T. U. is forced to its posi- 
tion on woman suffrage because of the political 
power of the saloon; we see the clear leading of 
God, and reaffirm allegiance to the National. 

The resolution was lost, not so much 
from lack of loyalty as of light. 

Texas—Mrs. Elizabeth A. Frye, San 
Antonio, another great parish, and one, 


- That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s iments which the system 
« needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
ehange of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
eines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilia is not only ex- 
eeller.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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the superintendent admits, that has not 
been worked ; but at public assembjies and 
everywhere men and women express 
themselves as favorable. 

Tennessee—Mrs. Mary T. McTeer, Mary- 
ville; Arkansas—Mrs. Fannie L. Chunn, 
Cotton Plant; Kentucky—Mrs. Thomas L. 
Jones, Newport. These three States indi- 
cate growth and increasing favor toward 
this subject. The chief obstacle is the 
apathy of women. 

Ohio—No report from this great State. 
The superintendent resigned. 

Indiana—Mrs. Mary Armstrong, 
komo. No report. 

Jllinois—Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, Rock- 
ford. No report has come, because of the 
pressure of the State convention, but ear- 
nest work has been done. Mrs. Grout has 
published in her paper, the Lever, the 
“Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents” issued by the National Depart- 
ment. Through the Lever and the Moni- 
tor, Mrs. Grout keeps the work before the 
people. A special work has been for 
township suffrage. The effort for muni- 
cipal failed. Illinois is not likely to for- 
get the object lessons of the World’s Con- 
gresses. 

Michigan—Mrs. R. M. Kellogg, Ionia. 
Michigan has gained municipal suffrage 
this year. This signifies great endeavor. 

Wisconsin—Nellie Mann Opdale, Racine, 
is the new superintendent, and is fairly at 
work, but not long enough to give results. 

Missouri—Mrs. Virginia Hedges, War- 
rensburg. Clara Hoffman’s State is march- 
ing on. The usual methods are pursued. 
The Kansas City Suffrage Club is especi- 
ally active, but does not overshadow the 
more quiet leaven of the W. C. T. U. 

Minnesota—Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Red 
Wing. This is a lively State in this de- 
partment. The superintendent reports 
hundreds of letters written, thirty-four 
addresses, ten weeks given to legislative 
work, the unions unanimously favorable, 
ninety-one copies of the Woman’s Column 
taken. 

Kansas—Mrs, 8. A. Thurston, Topeka. 
Kansas is already alive with preparation 
for the campaign of ’94. Kansas has had 
municipal and school suffrage for years, 
and the number who register and vote 
steadily increases. Press and pulpit are 

favorable. The Republican and Populist 
parties have endorsed the suffrage amend- 
ment. Money, speakers and literature 
are needed. The superintendent says, 
‘*‘We work better than we report.” 

Nebraska—Zara A. Wilson, Lincoln. 

Nevada — Mrs. Caroline D. Norcross, 
Reno. 

These two States report a common dif- 
ficulty—lack of money and means to push 
the work, but, withal, a growing interest. 

North Dakota—Mrs. M. B. Goodrich, 
Casselton. The Legislature voted for 
woman suffrage, then reconsidered, then 
expunged the vote from its records, 
“through cowardice,” says one of our 
State papers. 

South Dakota—Mrs. R. B. Hager, Aber- 
deen, is the newly appointed superinten- 
dent. 

Wyoming—Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins, 
Cheyenne. ‘The time is too short to 
report the great work in Wyoming.” The 
superintendent writes that the Legislature 
of '93 congratulates itself and the people 
because of the good results of woman 
suffrage. ‘‘Everybody is favorable,” she 
adds; ‘‘there are no difficulties,” and she 
goes to Colorado to engage in missionary 
franchise work. 

Colorado—Mrs. W. H. Wrigley, Denver. 
Ten days after this convention, Nov. 7, 
the question of giving the ballot to women 
will be decided in Colorado. It is not too 
late to send missionaries and money to 
help make the issue favorable. To this 
end the National Department of Franchise 
contributes $30 of its appropriation. Will 
the National Convention at Chicago add 
to this amount? The prospect is good for 
equal suffrage if women are alert. 

Oregon—Mrs. Helen B. Harford, New- 
berg. Letters, literature, addresses, and 
the press all subserve the interests of 
this good cause. The subject arouses en- 
thusiasm, and there is a rapidly growing 
sentiment in favor. 

Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
send no reports. 

Washington — Mrs. E. P. Spinning, 
Puyallup, indicates at least a work begun. 

Arizona — Mrs. C. H. Hollenbeck, 
Phcenix, reports quiet, persistent work— 
much of it pioneer. 

California—Miss Sarah M. Severance, 


Ko- 


Gilroy; Miss Emma Harriman, Los An- 
geles. We have reached the western 
seaboard, where the work is in good 
hands. It needs to be, with some of the 


counties as large as Massachusetts. Bills 
for school and municipal suffrage, sup- 
ported by over 20,000 signatures sent in 
by W. C. T. U. women, were passed, but 
the Governor vetoed them; alas! How- 
ever, ‘‘the coming woman” is in Califor- 
nia, as in Massachusetts, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, and everywhere. 
LOUISE C. PURINGTON, Nat'l Supt. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 25th annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island W.S. A. convened in Blackstone 
Hall, Providence, Oct, 12, at 10.30 A. M. 
The president, Mrs. E. B. Chace, occupied 
the chair. The platform was draped with 
flags on either side, while over the middle 
hung a pale yellow strip of cloth, upon 
which in large silver bronze letters were 
the words: ‘25th Anniversary of the R. I. 
W. S. A.” Flowers and autumn leaves 
completed the decorations. 

The secretary’s report showed much 
active work through the year. The treas- 
urer’s showed $852.38 collected ; expeudi- 
tures, $799.38; balance in treasury, $53. 
Reports from the Leagues showed con- 
tinued work by the auxiliaries. All had 
accepted the new constitution and sent 
delegates. A set of by-laws were adopted. 

Rev. F. W. Hamilton, of Pawtucket, 
was called upon and expressed his entire 
sympathy with suffrage. The opening of 
Tufts College to women upon equal terms 
was indicative of the attitude of the Uni- 
versalist Church towards the question. 
Mr. Hamilton proved his sincerity by join- 
ing the Association. 

At the afternoon meeting, the president 
read a short address reviewing the career 
of the Association during its twenty-five 
years of struggle for the emancipation of 
women. An informal ballot resulted in 
the unanimous choice of the old board of 
officers. This is the twenty-fourth time 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace has 
been called to the presidency. Few live 
to the age attained by Mrs. Chace (eighty- 
six years), and fewer still at her time of 
life are engaged in active work for a still 
unpopular cause. The Association is 
proud to keep her at its head,and hopes she 
may be able to retain the place for years 
to come. 

On motion of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
the following was passed unanimously by 
a rising vote: 


Words are inadequate to express the feelings 
of the friends of woman suffrage at the near pros- 
pect of the loss of the bodily presence of our 
beloved Lucy Stone from among our workers. 
Our people in Rhode Island are glad she was 
with us last May, but we little thought it was for 
the last time. ad we then been able to lift the 
curtain of the future, we would not have allowed 
her to depart from our midst without some 
marked demonstration of our affection. We have 
no fears but that hers will be a happy future, 
and we know that her sweet spirit and earnest 
soul will find work to do for the good of others, 
whether clothed in mortal flesh or the robes of 
immortality. 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association hereby records its profound 
sorrow for the severe illness of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
whom it has ever reverenced and loved as one 
of the noblest and sweetest leaders of its cause: 
and that it sends its sympathetic greetings to 
her and to her family, in the bope that this ex- 
pression of affectionate regard for her and for 
her work, which the members of this Association 
share with many thousands of the American 
people, will be some slight comfort in this hour 
of trial 


Resolutions were also adopted as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Rhode 
Island W.S. A., in annual meeting assembled, 
express our gratitude for the measure of health 
and success that has been accorded to us during 
the last quarter of a century. The principal } 
object of our organization is unattained, but our 
faith in its final achievement is undimmed by 
doubt. 

2. We gladly remember that, since our last 
Annual Meeting, the women of New Zealand 
have been given full suffrage, and that in our 
own land the women of Michigan now exercise 
for tbe first time municipal suffrage, and the 
women of Connecticut school suffrage. 

3. The law lately enacted giving to the mar- 
ried women of this State the power to make con- 
tracts, and making their property liable for their 
debts, is cause for great rejoicing, and we con- 
gratulate the makers and supporters of the bill 
upon their having had such an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do good, and upon having had the wis- 
dom to improve it. 

4. We commend the action of the Prohibitory 
party in admitting women as delegates to its 
Convention. 

5. Wecongratulate our friends of the Univer- 
salist denomination upon the opening of Tufts 
College to women. May their sons and daughters, 
no longer separated in college life, rise up to do 
them honor. 

6. It is no unusual thing for serv ices in be- 
half of woithy objects—temperance, missions, 
memorials of patriotism, etc.,—to be held on 
Sunday, and believing that our work is sacred, 
religious and patriotic, we recommend that Sun- 
day suffrage meetings be held by our societies 
and by individuals throughout the State. 


The speakers of the afternoon were 
Hon. C. L. Freeman, State Senator from 
Lincoln, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of 
Albany, N.Y., and Miss Susan C. Kenyon, 





of Pawtucket. Mr. Freeman advised 
that the Association again petition the 
Legislature for an amendment of the State 
Constitution, giving reasons therefor. 
Mrs. Howell spoke of the depths of degra- 
dation from which women have arisen, 
not being allowed to eat at the same table 
with men until the twelfth century. She | 
closed with a story of Frederick Douglass, 
who had once been dragged fifteen miles 
and sold on the auction block as a slave. 
Fifty-one years aiter, Mrs. Howell yo 
his beautiful home in Anacostia, D. C., 
home filled with choice books, Leantival | 
paintings and musical instruments. 
the slave could have risen from misery to 
freedom, wealth and happiness in so short 
a time she looked upon as a prophecy | 
that woman, too, was sure to be emanci- | 
pated ere long, and come into possession 
of all that sbould be hers. 


| 
| 
| 





Miss Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, for 
many years president of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, was invited to the 
platform and made a short address. Miss 
Grew, though eighty years of age, spoke 
with a firm, clear voice. She referred to 
some of the wrongs resulting to women 
from their disfranchisement, and closed 
with words of encouragement. 

Miss Kenyon gave her experience as a 
member of the board of women visitors 
to the State Institutions, where girls and 
women are confined, and showed conclu- 
sively that, with no vote, women on this 
board are powerless to accomplish any 
really important practical results. 

Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, of Ontario, 
Canada, made some stirring remarks, 
‘which closed the afternoon session. 

In the evening, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, the vice-president, called the 
meeting to order and introduced Mrs. 
Howell, who held the audience entranced 
for an hour anda half with logic, wit and 
eloquence. Her subject was ‘‘The Dawn- 
ing of the Twentieth Century.” 

With a few appropriate words, Mrs. 
Spencer then closed the meeting, and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the R. I. W. 
8. A. passed into history. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





CATARRH In’ THE HEAD 
Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, and 


as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
perfect and permanent cure. | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood puri- 
That fier, and it has cured many very severe 
cases of catarrh. Catarrh oftentimes leads 
to consumption. 
illa before it is too late. 


effect a 


Take Hood’s Sarsapar- 


Hoop’s Pitts do not purge, pain or 


gripe, but act promptly, easily and eflici- 
ently. 25c. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


‘For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward neste 53 Stale SL 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 





N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


x panuel’Sepyee ures, Quizae Labo a 4 yearn, 
uree of Lectures, Quiz ~y an 

iteleat work be an J rior advan rani studenta, 

wae ore to the clinics ote the public 
HALL, M.D.., 


ospitals. Address C 
Desk, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session o om opened O October Ist; ending May, 1898 

Four years’ gr Lectures, Quizzes, 

esc and full Clinical Instruction. Student+ 
mitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospital: 





— f- i ti 
and information a; 
EMILY Bt setyE+. &. D., Drax, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park re Ha 
Cer. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) | 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays | 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES | 


of all kinds u specialty, papteatasty diseases of | 
women and childre 
The Doctor is loses hee a in her practice, also | 
a thorough Med cian. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South We 
pees, the time being given wholly to 
ce. 


The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. | 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





mouth, 
ity prac: 








The Drs. give \ 9d attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practi 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


MORPHINE, OPrUi, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pain and suffering, then assum- 
ing control, gives to the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suffering, sorrow and 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- 

ing his very life away, robbing him of 
his physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 
he once was, and the tearful **’Tis well 
that at last he is free from his suffering.” 
Is that too hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of what the poor unfortunate suffers 
is not told therein. 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief. The good and great Docter Bel- 
linger, late of Germany, offers through 
the German Remedy Company at 205, 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 
poor, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the positive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine, liquor and to- 
bacco habits. _NO CURE, NO PAY. “ 


” $5 to SI5 Renny; 3 











15 per day, 7 ai 





LIGHTING PLATER 
and plating 


tableware, &c. 
finest of jewe' 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. | 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


Woman’ $ Medical ‘College of Pennsyivania | 


ies of } ny d York. For announcements | 


= SUNOL! 











_ ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prospect HILL Stock FarRM, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 

FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co., PA., Feb. 16, 1893, 

PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass 
GENTLEMEN: —Replyin to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, butit has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
ae NailifI can preventit. While there 
be others as good, I know what these are, 

ond cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
| mer-Pointed nail. 
| Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo regeesent- 
ing! Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 


utnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
tone, size, 6x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, etc, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Ce., Boston, Mass. 















cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
to ‘motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, com fort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'COOD NSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
“lamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 


FERRIS BROS. sat — var 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or Ai AND SHADOWS OF new. cOuk i 

AN’'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperan 
me... ae In His Name" in the prea under- wore of New New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


By Rev. Lyman "Abbott, "D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 0 illustra- 
ti ene from Laee light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book evcr published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men pad omen. Pr We ge Credit. Extra Terms, 
ae De "ret Ats. Outfit Write = rtford, Comm 

_D. WokTn ave e005 


a New, Choice rex —- TONS OMA GAZNE 
i ey full of good things forall, —ae 

he Brightest. Purest. Best. and mage: ow 
3 ermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. ery z, 4 


scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write tor particulars now. 









Address as above. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to Sourtecn acres of land, small pomee, and 
Woburn 














large, unfinished barn. The finest ‘site in for 
a public institution, summer boardi private 
residence, or subdivision into = lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad sta’ and half “ 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Adare rs. Su 
ae Converse, 35 Sherman Place, urn, on 
rH.B. Black well. s Park Ss. 
xB vill pay any real’ esta: t who first 
introducs a buyer, a& A 4 of per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the party introduced. 
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PRESS COMMENT. 
From the many kindly tributes to Mrs. 


Lucy Stone in the press, we select a few. | 


More will be quoted later. The Christian 


Register said : 
LUCY STONE. 

The very name fits itself to music, as 
the life which the pleasant name recails 
was full of harmony. The melody that 
was interwoven with this divine harmony 
may have been more prominent than those 
musicians like who choose a theme and 
then hide it away in the intricacies of a 
tangled braid of musical tones. But, 
though the air was ever the same, it was 
full of sweetness and strength. Its 
monotony never wearied, and the singer 
never sang false. 

One might make an analytical sketch of 
Lucy Stone’s character merely by strinog- 
ing together detached sentences from the 
comments that have been made upon her 
within the last week. ‘‘The most single- 
minded person I ever knew,” said one 
who had been her friend since his boy- 
hood. ‘The most fearless in danger, if 
principle was at stake,” said one who had 
labored with her in the hard anti-slavery 
fights. ‘‘Most thoroughly honored and 
respected by all who knew her from 
childhood to old age,” said one who had 
known her all her life. ‘The most unsel- 
fish mortal one could imagine.” ‘The 

entlest friend,” said others. ‘She had 
he most marvellous power of pacifying 
an excited audience by the force of her 
own calm, clear soul,” said one who 
worked with her in the ante-bellum days, 
adding, ‘“‘She always knew exactly the 
right word to say; and, no matter how 
turbulent the meeting, when she began to 
speak it was as though she had said, 
‘Peace, be still!’ for every sound was 
hushed to hear the musical voice.” ‘The 
most womanly of women,” says a great 
daily, which recognizes the noblest qual- 
ity of her great character. 

It was the womanly quality in Mrs. 
Stone that was her strongest character- 
istic. Truer wife and more devoted mother 
never lived. The domestic virtues were 
so completely hers that it would seem as 
though the Thirty-first of Proverbs had 
been written to describe her, and then 
not told half the tale. The great, open- 
hearted hospitality of her exquisitely 
kept home was but one expression of her 
motherly heart. Men and women of every 
race, color, and religion were warmly 
welcomed to the glowing hearth; and 
around that cheery fireside there was 
such flow of conversation, wit, reminis- 
cence, plans for further reforms, and con- 
ratulations over every advance as one 
Oves to remember. 

It was the womanly element in Lucy 
Stone that made her the advocate for 
every other woman. From the free van- 
tage ground of her own home, she went 





We call 
our Elegant Stock 


special attention to 


L. GC. 
McIN'TOSH 
& CO. 


To merit the good opinion and continued favors of the Ladies of New England 
is the prize they wish to secure, and they therefore desire to call to the notice of all visitors: 

That they show goods—because it is their business and delight—with a cheerful demeanor 

and without the use of persuasion, endeavoring to please all and give offence to none. Under 
these established conditions they invite a careful examination of this season's offerings in 


Silks and Woollen Dress Goods, 
Ladies’ Cotton Underwear, 
Costumes, Cloaks and Furs, 
Girls’ Garments, Laces and 
Trimmings, Infants’ Trousseaux. 


On comparison with the offerings of other houses—the only test of excellence—their stock 


will be found 
VERY CHOICE, 


And Offered at Prices that Cannut Be Reasonably Lowered. 
214 BOYLSTON STREET. 


It is suggestive, too, in this day when 
the social questions all hinge more or less 
upon the farmers’ interests, that a far- 
mer’s daughter should be filling the 
world’s heart with admiration and the 
world’s eyes with tears. She is a remark- 
able demonstration that the hardy quali- 
ties which have always been this nation’s 
‘standing army” find rankest develop- 
ment in the simple, natural life of the 
American farm. If her going emphasizes 
anew the jealous nurture due from this 
government to its agricultural interests, 
that protection of its rural classes and 
improvement of their condition is but the 
buckling of armor over the nation’s heart, 
Lucy Stone will say, as so often before, 
“*T count it not loss if larger life comes 
thereby to the multitude.” ... 


As editor, jointly with Henry B. Black- 
well, of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Lucy 
Stone displayed rare ability, discrimina- 
tion, and profound knowledge of all the 
spots—legal, political or huaman—upon the 
condition of woman, and an equally keen 
sense of her possibilities. Her mind was 
preéminently logical, and with it was 














the day she hoped for will break sooner 
because she lived, perhaps will come the 
faster because her death, calling attention 
to her own unselfish, devoted life, may 
open the eyes of those who resisted her 
work to the beauty of that life, and a 
consciousness that any cause to which so 
noble a woman could unswervingly devote 
half a century must in itself be worthy. 
And so, by death, she may win life for 
that which she loved beyond life. 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 
said: 


No woman has passed away during the 
present generation who was more beloved 
and honored, during the latter years of 
her life, than was Mrs. Lucy Stone. The 
news of her death was heard with uni- 
versal regret. She was indeed a ‘noble 
woman, nobly planned,’ and her efforts 
for the advancement of her sex were 
crowned with a success that must have 
made her last days full of the happiness 
which accompanies the accomplishment 
of a lofty purpose pursued with unselfish- 
ness through years of misunderstanding, 








sition ata period so recent seems incon- | 
ceivable.... 

Lucy Stone’g name must be enrolled on 
the list of illustrious Americans. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLLiIs STREET THEATRE.—An inter- 


| esting event to the play-goer will be the 


re-appearance at the Hollis Street Thea- | 
tre, Monday, Nov. 6, of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Kendal, who will present, for the first | 
time, in Boston, Mr. A. W. Pinero’s new | 





play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
| The play comes with the endorsement of 
|a@ long run in London, and a successful 
|} engagement at the Star Theatre, New 
| York City. The four acts are said to be 
like the culminating chapters of a power- 
ful and original novel. Matinees will be 
given on Wednesday and Saturday. The 
eugagement of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal is 
limited to two weeks only. 
sieaiesidiiendiiny 

PaRK THEATRE.—The fiftieth perform- 
ance of Rice’s **Venus” at the Park The- 
atre was celebrated last Monday evening 
by the distribution of souvenirs to one of 
the largest and most enthusiastic audi- 
ences this play house ever held. Judging 
from the applause and laughter, the audi- 
tors, as well as the artists on the stage, 
entered heartily into the jollification. 
Miss Camille D’Arville and all the princi- 
pals were roundly applauded, and the 
quartette of Miss d’Arville, Hallen Mos- 
tyn, Harry Macdonough and Donald Que, 
Jr., was particularly well received. Miss 
D’Arville’s new song in the second 
act, entitled **My Guiding Star,’’ as well 
as her song in the first act, ‘‘When the 
girl that you love loves you,” is proving 
one of the gems of the opera. This is the 
eighth week, and time does not dull the 
public interest. Mr. E. E. Rice and Chas. 
Alfred Byrne came over specially from 
New York. Gustave Kerker, the com- 
poser, was delayed. Hallen Mostyn, the 
leading comedian, as Poom, the Grand 
Llama of Thibet, is funnier than ever, 
and his scenes with Little Regaloncita, 


end of laughter. The third month and 
ninth week of Rice’s ‘*Venus’”’ will begin 
Monday next. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. — The second 
week of ‘*The Honeymooners,” at the Co- 
lumbia Theatre, has continued the excel- 
lent business of the preceding week, with 
hilarious laughter over the amusing scenes 
and situations. Pauline Hall is a beauti- 
ful woman, a good singer and a prime fa- 
vorite. Few artists would dare jeopardize 
their personal appearance by assuming 
such a disguise, but even the white face 
and bald head of a clown cannot spoil the 
attractiveness of her features. A treat 








contempt and neglect. combined a rare sweetness of spirit that 


as Cupid, and Absurdaria, provoke no | 





Stbsolutely Powder: 


| 

_ Pure 
| A cream of tartar baking powder. 
| Highest of all in leavening strength. 
| —Latest United States Government Food 
| Report. 

P 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


| 106 Wall St., N.Y. 








MEMORIAL MEETING IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, COL., OCT. 26, 1893. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

A large meeting of appreciative friends 
met last Saturday at the First Congrega - 
tional church of Denver, invited by our 
City Suffrage League, to honor the mem- 
ory of Lucy Stone. 

A memorial address of rare eloquence 
and worth was made by Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman, and the enclosed resolution 
was Offered by Mrs. N. P. Hill, one of the 
officers of our City League. 

Whereas it has pleased Providence to remove 
from her family that devoted wife and mofher, 
Lucy Stone; and, whereas we feel that their loss 
is our loss, therefore 

Resolved, That the City Suffrage League of 
Denver hereby e press its sorrow and sympathy 
with her husband and daughter. 
| All who heard Mrs. Chapman under- 
| stood better than ever before the loneli- 

ness and power of the woman we have 
lost, and are inspired to fuller enthusiasm 
for the success of the reform begun by 
Lucy Stone. 

KATHERINE G. PATTERSON, C or. Sec. 











SCROFULA, whether hereditary or ac- 
| quired, is thoroughly expelled from the 
blood by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
| blood purifier. 
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IRS NOW READY 
for NOVEMBER TRADE, 


NO RICHER STYLES OR MORE REASONABLE PRICE TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON THAN AT 





CORNER OF 
BEDFORD. 














forth to claim for all women, everywhere, | 


equality and justice. But, much as she 
did for them in a public way, her efforts 
were not confined to this. ‘Though she 
might well have been called the friend of 
women for this alone, yet in humbler, 
quieter ways she reached and touched 
the hearts of hundreds of young women, 
through the blessed influence of her per- 
sonality. Among those who thronged 
the Church of the Disciples last Saturday 
must have been scores whose sorrowing 
hearts beat with warm gratitude for the 


personal touch which had brought sun- | 


shine into their lives. She was never too 
busy to heed the appeals of country girls, 
who, like herself when she was a girl, 
were striving to earn their own living or 
to get an education. Burdened women 
came to her with their weary loads of 
care and sorrow, and went away with 
lighter hearts for her sweet sympathy 
and gracious words. 


The great, overruling principle of her 


life was love—love for humanity in gen- 
eral, love in especial for the down-trod- 
den and oppressed, the poor, the weak, 


the fallen, those who needed a protector, | 


a defender, a mother, sister, friend. 

There is a popular belief that reformers 
are not loved, but here was a notable 
exception. The wealth of love that she 
poured out upon a needy world met am- 
ple return; and, nig 6 she lived long 
enough to drink from the cup of loving 
gratitude that was poured out for her 
before her death. 

Of her wisdom, aptness in speech, wide 
knowledge, good judgment, power of 
argument, and clearness as a speaker, the 
world has long had evidence, since for 
nearly fifty years she has been before the 
public, speaking to great audiences in all 
parts of the country. These character- 
istics she shared with many of her co- 
workers; but it would be hard to mention 
any other who embodied in herself so 
many of the gentle, lovable qualities of 
true womanliness with the equally strong 
traits of courage, endurance, pluck, and 
fidelity. 

Lucy Stone spoke many an earnest 
word, and suffered many @ rebuff for the 
sake of the slave. She lived to see the 
negro race freed from its shackles. For 
full fifty years she has been pleading for 
the political enfranchisement of women; 
but Ter own day faded away, while it is 
only dawn for the cause she loved. But 


500 WASHINCTON STREET, 


She was a born reformer, inspired with ; won her cause where justice failed. | 
| & zeal and determination to win a hearing During the National W. C. T. U. con- 
from her opponents, not by force or vio- | vention at Boston, some of the delegates 
lence, but by the gentle persuasiveness held a memorable reunion, at Lucy Stone’s 
| which has always been the attribute of invitation, in the parlors of the WOMAN'S | 
those who have made the world better | JoURNAL. Many of them have since said, 
|) and brighter for their coming. She was | ‘That reception was the best part of the 
|a peacemaker, not a disturber. She| whole convention.”.. . 
| lacked none of the courage of more ag-| Lucy Stone’s was a majestic life. It 
| gressive agitators, but she was content to | had all the power of a great object, of a 
| win her way by gentle and womanly | purpose as strong and unswerving as 
| methods, and she achieved results that | gravitation. It had all the calmuess of 
| seemed impossible when she entered the | the certainty of truth and its final tri- 
| field as advocate for woman suffrage. | umph, and it kept the unruffled sweetness 
| An indefatigable worker, she never hesi- | of one having unwavering faith in others, 
ow gm copene before yy bodies | and who believed of herself 
| ani ongress, in support of her views, 

and she travelled from one end of the ee act. 

Usten to the other, making speeches in All the world is better, will ever be bet- 


advocacy of the enfranchisement of her : 

/gex. That her Jabors were not in vain is| te': for that strong, true life that so gently 

| shown in the fact that partial woman loosed its fetters the other day at Dor- 

| suffrage is now enjoyed in twenty chester, Mass. ‘he men whom she taught 

States, while in Kansas and Wyoming | t° be more just, the women whom she 
taught to be more true to themselves, 


complete woman suffrage exists. In 
other directions her efforts were equally | those gone before and those left here, send 
rich in achievements that have made the | ©" 4 cheer with Lucy Stone, entering into 
lot of women easier in a world where men | het well-earned rest in the kingdom of 
were, at one time, the supreme dictators. | Cettainties and rewards. 

The New York Sun says: 


She was not one of those reformers, satir- | 
This distinguished woman died at Bos- 


ized by novelists, who sacrifice their | 
home life to pose before the public. She | ton on Wednesday, at the age of seventy- 
five years. As apioneer in the movement 


was & devoted wite and mother, and in the | 
domestic circle and in social intercourse F 
she shone as a woman of unostentatious, tg tae hed’ lied throws’ stdtewe 
scholarly culture, of refined tastes and obloquy, and even persecution, until at 
inspiring presence. She wasa true friend, | jagt she was honored and reverenced as 
a gracious hostess, and a kindly and judi-| the heroine of a great. beneficent, and 
| cious counsellor, one of those New Eng- actually accomplished revolution. ’ 

The young people of this generation 


land women who have done so much to 
a x the ~~ cca and per- | cannot properly appreciate the persistent 
petuity of the republic. . | courage displayed by Lucy Stone and her 
Mrs. H. B. Kells says in the Uwion | sister women’s rights agitators when they 
Signal: started out in that movement forty years 
There is something singularly sugges- ago. All the prejudices of society were 
tive in the going away of Lucy Stone at | against them. They were looked upon as 
the close of the most wonderful six | monsters, as women who had unsexed 
months’ exposition of the evolution of the | themselves, and as enemies of every con- 
woman’s cause the world has ever known. | servative social institution. They were 
Many who read these lines saw her for | jeered, hooted, mobbed and insulted. 
the last time in the great Woman’s Con- | ‘Lucy Stone was a name of derision. She 
gress in May, where hundreds took her | was despised and objurgated. The sight 
hand and rejoiced that she had lived to | of a woman as a speaker on a public plat- 
form or as an officer of a public meeting 


witness the crowning hour for which she 
had worked and suffered so many weary provoked astonishment and contempt. At 
this time, when every right advocated by 


years. No face was so restful in its con- 
tent, so peaceful in its calm joy as hers. | Lucy Stone is granted to women, and is 
exercised by them as a matter of course, 


It seemed to say, ‘It is finished; I have 
| Such unreasonable and tumultuous oppo- 











lived to see it. Iam satisfied.” 








was afforded the ladies and the children at 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. After 
the fall of the curtain, a doll reception 
was held. Every lady and child holding 
a reserved seat was presented with a beau- 


| tiful doll. This feature will be continued. 


—_—— @—_— 


GRAND OPERA HovusE.—One of the 
most prominent and best of railroad 
comedy dramas is ‘**The Danger Signal,” 
which will be presented at the Boston 
Grand Opera House next week. ‘The 
Danger Signal” is by Henry C. DeMille, 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


Headquarters for Fashionable Cloaks and Furs, 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov. 
6, 3.30 P. M., Orientalism. , 








Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 
travel inthe West wishes to secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
or any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





French and German.— Mrs. Helen Fuller 





whose plays, ‘*The Wife,” ‘The Charity 
Ball,” ‘*The Lost Paradise,’ and others, 
brought him both fame and fortune. 
From his ‘‘Danger Signal” alone he has 
received in royalties nearly ten thousand 
dollars. Its effects include a monster 
locomotive of steel, propelled by steam, 
a cannon-ball train, 180 feet long and 12 | 
feet high, crossing the stage at the rate of | 
50 miles an hour, and a cyclone rotary 
snow-plow used in a thrilling snow block- | 
ade. The play tells a story of love and | 
duty. The company includes Miss | 
Georgia Gardner, Miss Adrienne Mitch- | 
ell, Miss Ida Solee, Lyon F. Adams, H. | 
H. Forsman, Paul Dresser, William L. | 
West, Will Rabyns. ‘The Brotherhood | 
of Locomotive Engineers of Boston will | 
benefit by the first three performances. 








STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 | 
Washington Street.—Notwithstanding the | 
great depression of business in all | 
branches of industry, the above named | 
bleachery is doing a very satisfactory | 
business. This is due to the long stand- | 
ing. and high appreciation of the work 
done in this bleachery. Mr. Storer 
bleaches all kinds of straw hats for ladies, | 
gentlemen and children, the trade coming 
from dealers and jobbers, as well as from | 
individuals. He has blocks of the latest 
styles, so that ladies and gentlemen can | 
have their felt hats at this season of the | 
year re-blocked and made fresh and fash- 
ionable. Mr. Storer is a very pleasant, 
refined, courteous and honorable gentle- 
man with whom to do business, and we | 
cordially recommend his establishment to 
our readers. 








—=< 


Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has received | 
some lovely new veilings and Liberty | 
scarfs. 


Nicholas, 53 Temple Street, Boston, desires a few 
pupils in French or German. She acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of both languages as a child, in 
Europe, which is a special advantage as to accent. 





Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
a. accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 


Two persons 


The Woman s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee- 
day afternoons. 








LADIES © 


can now have thelye STRAW and FELT HATS 
made into the LATEST FALL STYLES. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WASHINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE. 





MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. 





But no other underwear 


equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 











C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston, 
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